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THE END OF THE WAR. 

Fo the Germans .ue end of the war is a very simple 

matter. Berlin has been illuminated, Count Bismark 
has returned to the circles of an admiring capital, and the 
different Kings and Grand Dukes are making their way home 
to be welcomed with national songs and bursts of enthusiasm. 
But for France the end of the war is the beginning of new 
troubles. Peace does not return in a day to an excitable, 
irritated, ill-judging people like the Fren With all their 
good and noble qualities the French have some great de- 
merits, and their faults rise to the surface at a time like this. 
The pettiness and idle cruelty of the more passionate class of 
Frenchmen are showing themselves every day in a most 
painful manner. Paris is revenging itself for not having 
been able to repel the invaders by organizing a league of 
eternal hatred inst the Germans; and it is thought 
patriotic to plunder shops kept by men who in old days 
married German wives, and to hustle and insult every 
foreigner on the mere chance of his being a German. The 
mob of Paris constitutes itself judge and executioner in a 
moment, and there is no authority the existence of which is 
felt and recognised. It is even doubtful whether Paris does 
not lie at the mercy of a few ruffians who have seized on 
artillery, pointed it at the richer portions of the capital, and 
occupied the heights of Montmartre. Probably this state of 
things will not last much longer. General p’AURELLE, 
who, though he has shown himself an indifferent general, 
is a strict disciplinarian, is in command of the troops that 
have been pouring in from the provinces, and he is 
assisted by colleagues who are not likely to show weak- 
ness before rioters. All symptoms of overt rebellion will, it 
ees presumed, be suppressed in the next few days; 
and before long the police may be strong enough and 
numerous enough to protect shops in- 
dividuals from ~~ war will 
tell on Paris for a term of ‘we can as yet see no end. 
The war has demoralized the ion in It 
has accustomed a lange body of men to live on the public re- 


sources without doing a for the money they earned ; 
and it is the peculiar misfortune of France that this is consi- 
dered an - jean state of things, and the 


notion is deeply engraven on the French mind that any 
one who tries to stop the expenditure of money raised by 
taxes, in maintaining crowds of idle busy-bodies, is a traitor 
to the Republic. one is given credit for meaning what he 
mb or for having any fidelity to the Government he serves. 

war has taught every one to give way to the fancy 
that treachery is always going on everywhere, and General 
D’AuRELLE thinks it nec to vow over and over again 
that he is a true friend of the Republic, without probably 
feeling the slightest confidence that any one will believe him. 
For months, too, every one of the poorer class has been living in 
Paris rent-free, as no landlord has been allowedor able to collect 
his rents, and the re-entry of the owners of house property 
into their legal rights is denounced beforehand as an act of 
supreme injustice to the The trade of Paris cannot 
revive very fust, and strangers will not flock to a capital 
which is not considered safe. The mere presence of a 
large body of troops will not overcome the great social 
difficulties which the siege, and the habits and feelings engen- 
dered by the siege, have produced. The local authorities have 
been accustomed for some months to an extraordinary pre- 
eminence, and will reluctantly bow before a central authority; 
and if the central authority reduces them to insignificance, and 
governs all Paris by the sword, this can hardly fail to affect 
the character of the central authority itself and to make it 
More and more despotic. 


reason to sup 


The antagonism between Paris and the Provinces is among 
the most serious of the evils which the: war has brought on 
France. The Provinces have b to hate. Paris, but, while 
hating, they fear it. The war has taught the Parisians to 
believe that the only real opposition to the enemy. came from 
the capital, and that the capital is more than ever entitled to 
rule France. The war, on the other hand, accustomed the 
Provinces to a Government far away from Paris, and noteven 
in communication with it. For the moment the Provinces are , 
in the ascendant. They have elected the present Assembly; they. 
have dictated the policy of the Assembly in direct contradiction 
to the opinions which the representatives of Paris upheld, and 
they have sent the leader of a Provincial army to ad 
in the capital. The first question of i ae ag the 
Assembly has had to solve since the ratification of the terms 
of peace has been whether it should persevere in i 
provincial, and a very large majority has expressed itself in 
favour of avoiding Paris as the seat of the Legislative body. 
Nearly all agreed that the Assembly must leave Bordeaux, a 
town in one corner of France, and with nothing to recommend 
it; but the majority wished to fix on some central town and 
settle there. Probably Tours would have suited them exactly, 
being central enough, and having leanings to the clerical 
and aristocratic party. - But Tours was ultimately thought too 
far off Paris; then Fontainebleau was proposed, and the choice 
seems now to lie between it and Versailles. The arguments 
in favour of Versailles were, that ‘it was sufficiently out- 
side Paris for the Deputies to talk and’ vote without fear of 
the Paris mob, while it was near enough to Paris for the 
Ministers to avail themselves of the vast and commodious 
departmental offices to be found nowhere except in Paris. . 
In a few months probably the Assembly, if it lasted so long,. 
would get tired of Versailles, and w come into Paris, pro-. 
vided that it was sure the troops at its disposal could keep 
the more turbulent of the Parisians in subjection. There is 
that the wounds opened by the war will 
never close ; but in the first few weeks or months after peace 
the difficulties of governing France will be aggravated by the 
great distrust of Paris, the revolt against its dictation, and the 
disgust at its idle turbulence which are felt in the provinces 
and expressed by the Assembly, and symbolized by the transfer 
of the Assembly to a provincial town. Nor do the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly do much to inspire confidence in its 
sense or sobriety. Its time is principally consumed in violent 
declamations, in furious denunciations of every party by turns, 
in disquisitions on the military capacity of GarIBaLDI, and in 
the eloquent expositions which retiring Deputies give of the 
noble reasons that impel them to decline any further connexion 
with an Assembly that does not accord with their ideas. The 
only tie that binds the Assembly to practical usefulness is the 
respect it still entertains for M. Rs. An assembly is 
always one stage above anarchy when it has got a leader 
whose opinions, if decisively expressed, it is inclined to adopt. 
But M. Tuiers seems to be well aware that he cannot stretch 
his authority too far, and he principally intervenes by de- 
ciding what measures are to be soeuldened> urgent, getting them 
referred to the Bureaux, and quietly letting the Bureaux 
know his mind. He cannot infuse the spirit of decorum 
and calm into the public sittings of the Assembly; for the 
various antagonisms engendered or fomented by the war 
instantly break out, and every debate shows how fatal a 
legacy the war has left in the hatred of one Frenchman 
towards ancther. ‘The late Emperor, not without some 
justification, has just contributed his little apple of discord 
by reminding the Assembly which has pronounced the down- 
fall of his dynasty that the grounds of its vote were untrue 
and the vote itself invalid. For the moment his manifesto 
will produce little effect, but if the Assembly goes on at 
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Fontainebleau or Versailles as it has been going at Bor- 
deaux, France will soon get tired and ashamed of it, and 
its existence will then be threatened by an appeal to the 
circumstances of its origin, and by a cry that it was never 
meant to govern France or to decide how France shall be 
governed. 

The history of the official connexion of England with the 
war is brought to a close by the publication of the correspond- 
ence showing the course taken by the Government on the 
arrival of the Duke of Brogii as Ambassador of France. 
‘The Government did all it could to help France in the only 
way in which help was asked for. M. Turers had seen fit to 
communicate the most important of the conditions of 


peace, that relating to the cession of territory, to no one, not | &t° 


even to M. Jutes Favre. He took the entire responsibility of 
dealing with Count Bismark on that head, and there was 
therefore no room for England to meddle in the matter. But 
M. ‘Tuters had told the French Ambassador that the indem- 
nity was fixed at six milliards, and that this was more than 
France could pay. The Duke called on Lord Granville in 


presented the Duke to the Queen immediately, a Cabinet | 
Council was held, and in the evening Lord GranviLLe tele- 
graphed to Mr. Opo Russe. stating that England was desirous 
of advocating a reduction of the amount demanded. By the 
time that Mr. Opo Russet had received the telegram the 
amount had been reduced by forty millions sterling, and the 
sum to be paid had been agreed on by M. Tuiers. Lord 
Granvittz had, however, also telegraphed through Count 
Bernstorre to Count Bismark im the same sense in which he 
had instructed Mr. Opo Russert, and Mr. Opo 
allowed his chief to hope that this telegram might have been 
received earlier, and have had something to do with the re- 


likely to be beneficial to Franee; and the French Ambas- 
sador had nothing to do but to assent, as it was the 
the head of his Government had adopted. Hard 
as terms of peace are, there is no reason to suppose 
that the intervention of neutrals would have made them 
milder, while it would almost certainly have led to a rupture 
of the negotiations, and to the immediate continuance of the 
war. We have nothing, as a nation, to reproach ourselves 
with, and the action of Lord GraNnviLLE throughout the war 
has been amply endorsed by Parliament and the country. 
At the same time we cannot expect either belligerent to be 


many. We have merel endeavoured to remain honestly and 
rigidly neutral; and 


LIABILITIES AND RESOURCES OF ENGLAND. 
fF wen SALISBURY delivered an able and depressing 

speech on his motion fora list of English guarantees ; 
and Lord GRANVILLE succeeded in imparting to the same facts 
a colour somewhat mere cheerful. As Lord Sarissury says, 
Frenchmen and Germans are almost eq 1 
England; and they maturally express their feelings in the 
irritating eed ~ contempt. GRAN- 
VILLE rephi whatever may be the language of newspapers 
or of have been di 
to attach almost importance to the opinions and 
conduct of England. The German complaint that the English 
Government lost the opportunity of stopping the war at the 
beginning, and the frequent applications of the French Com- 
mittee of National Defence for countenance and support, seem 


has been reduced to the rank of a second-rate Power. No 
similar remonstrances or proposals were addressed to Spain, or 
even to Italy. An English diplomatic agent was welcomed at 
the German head-quarters, and Count Bismark met with 
courteous alacrity Lord GranviLte’s application in the matter 
of the English trading vessels which had been sunk in 
the Seine. On the extent of the deference which has 
been shown to the English Government, and on the feel- 
ings with which the nation is regarded, different judgments 
may be formed; but Lord GRANVILLE was quite right in 
ae Pe the most of his materials in reassuring the national 
self-esteem. It is in truth not a little surprising that, at a 
time when military power is generally regarded as the test of 
atness, either the ancient reputation or the latent resources 
of England should have commanded so much respect. Lord 
Satispury repeated the undeniable proposition that the 
English army is comparatively insignificant in numbers, and 
he deduced from the helplessness of the French fleet in the 
recent war the inference that, except for the defence of the 
United Kingdom, maritime strength is almost entirely useless ; 
but the Germans and the French, though they know all the 
statistics of the English army and navy by heart, still think 
that the friendship or enmity of this country might possess 
considerable value. Count Bismark may possibly have con- 
curred in the opinion of the writer in the Versailles Moniteur 
who declared that England must henceforth be content with 
insignificance and inaction, but he thought it worth while to 
express his disapproval of the statement by the institution of 
a censorship over the non-official columns in which it had 
appeared. It is, perhaps, a legitimate conjecture that German 
civilities are generally founded on a reason. 


It is difficult to understand Lord Satissury’s motive for ex- 
posing, and perhaps exaggerating, the impossibility of making 
good the guarantees to which England isa party. He can 
searcely have heen serious in the suggestion that diplomatic 
attempts should be made to escape from burdensome obliga- 
tions. If the English Government failed to oppose an attack 
on the independence of Belgium or Turkey, the victim would 
have just ground of complaint; but the public and sponta- 
neous announcement that the English tee was from 
this time forward withdrawn would be a more intolerable 
grievance, as it would directly invite aggression, A proposal 
to repudiate treaties would be more unjustifiable than a 
failure through weakness, or even through negligence, to 
comply with their provisions. As Lord GRaNVILLE pro- 
perly replied, every case must be dealt with when it 
occurs; nor is it necessary to assume that the discharge of a 
national duty will prove to be impracticable. If it unfor- 
tunately happened that all the States which claim an English 
tee were simultaneously invaded, it would scarcely be 
possible to defend Sweden, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
and Prussian Saxony from their respective assailants; but 
absolute inability to perform a contract furnishes a sufficient 
excuse for a breach of the agreement. In almost all contests 
there would be a fair chance of securing allies, although the 
eovenant might be several as well as joimt. ‘The latest and 
most cumbrous of all the liabilities which have been in- 
curred provided for the alternative of joining North Germany 
against France, or France against North Germany. Austria 
would almost certainly resist any invasion of European Turkey 
by Russia; nor are the forces of Turkey in themselves con- 
temptible. The Turkish contingent commanded by English 
officers at the end of the Crimean war was at least a match for an 
equal number of Russians. The treaty with Sweden by which 
Russia is prohibited from obtaining a port in the North Sea 
was considered at the time highly politie and advantageous, 
though it might be plausibly argued that, in a war with an 
adversary who is almost inaccessible by land, it might some- 
times be convenient to find a port to blockade, and perhaps a 
fleet to capture. When Lord Sauispury said that the superiority 
of the allied fleets was useless during the Russian war, he 
forgot that the command of the sea rendered the invasion of 
the Crimea possible, and that the Russian fleet was confined to 


incapable of contending with the enemy outside. Prussian 
Saxony, whieh has for some time been the object of Mr 
DisraELd’s eamest solicitude, is indeed scarcely within reach of 
a fleet; but in the protection of Turkey, and especially of Con- 
stantinople, superiority in the Black Sea would be in the 
highest degree important. If Austria were at war with 
Russia, or even in a state of armed neutrality, no attack could 
be made on Constantinople except by sea. ‘The fleet which 
is to be constructed in violation of the Treaty of 1856 will 


to be equally incompatible with the assumption that England 


perhaps become @ hostage for the pacifie policy of Russia 
The Peninsular war may be regarded as a suflicient proof 


the harbour of Sebastopol, and finally sunk, because it was . 


| 
| 
| 
morning of the 24th, and as im to interfere in order 
to obtain a reduction of the amount, Lord GRaNvVILLE 
| 
| 
duction of the amount of the indemnity, If this was so, we 
did France some little service, and in any ease we did all that 
was in our power. M. Tutrrs had resolved to make peace 
on terms settled by himself, without asking any one even in 
| France to help him, and neutral Powers could not intervene | 
| when their intervention was in no way desired. Lord Gran- 
VILLE expressed his opinion to the French Ambassador that 
this exclusive negotiation between the representatives of the 
belligerents was the wisest and best course, and the most 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} very grateful to us; and France especially is sore because we 
gi did not forget that she had provoked the war, and that her late 
A Deputy proposed in Assembly that the thanks of the 
q nation should be given to England, but his proposal was | 
} hooted down. This was very natural. We do not see that 
. France bas anything to be grateful to us for, nor have we 
i” ledge that, whether our purpose was wise or mot, we certainly | 
‘succeeded in carrying it out. 
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that Portugal can be defended by an English army against | 
a powerful invader, but some of the treaties which were 
mentioned in the House of Lords have long since expired. 
The guarantee given, according to Lord Granvitxe, four 
hundred years ago, must necessarily have ceased to be 
operative when Portugal during og of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries belonged to the Spanish monarchy. In 
some cases guarantees only define beforehand a policy which 
would, even without a previous engagement, be inevitably 
adopted. It was rather for the sake of obtaining a battlefield 
for the contest with Napotron than in pursuance of the 
MerTuven Treaty, that the English armies defended Portugal 
against the French from 1809 to 181 

Lord Saissury’s speech Salta much that was indis- 
putably true, and it would be unwise to attach too much 
importance to’ Lord proofs of the respect which 
foreign Powers pay to.England. The Germans will vie with 
the in rejecting too sanguine an interpretation of 
courtesies which may have “been partly conventional. In 
the society of nations, deference, though it may sometimes 
be imspired by wisdom and prudence, is, as a general 
rie, p i to political and military power. It is 
idle»to pretend ‘that England is on land a match for 
any ond\,of the great. military States; but, on the other 
hand, Austsja, France, Russia, and Germany are not likely 
to form a coalition against England. Cdntinental states- 
men, when th occasion to consider the comparative 
of tri ip ‘or hostility with England, perhaps 
look rather to the possible development of strength than to 
the actual organization of the army. A country of un- 
paralleled wealth, inhabited by a numerous and hardy popu- { 
lation, is liable only to voluntary weakness. Great national 
excitement, rendering some kind of compulsory service both 
possible and imperative, would in a few months readjust the 
balance of power in favour of the most le of nations. { 
During the Crimean war, and soon after its close, thoughtless 
writers constantly repeated the assertion that Prussia, which 
was then controlled by Russian influence, had ceased to de- 
serve or to retain a share in the control of European policy. 
The same contemptuous language again came into fashion 
when, during the first Danish war, Prussia suddenly disarmed 
at the joint dictation of Prince Scawartzenserc and the 
Emperor Nicnotas. Down to 1864 it was an article of com- 
monplace belief in England that the Germans were theorists 
and dreamers who would never combine for resolute action. 
Only a few serious politicians vainly recalled the truth that a 
man’s strength depends on his frame and constitution rather 
than on his disposition at any given moment to exert himself. 
The urgent need of an i ed military system arises, not | 
from any general decline of the power and influence of Eng- | 
land, but from the changes in the art of war which shorten the 
time of ion for attack or defence. It is indispensable 
that the United Kingdom should, even in time of peace, be 
always secure aguinst invasion; but no Government can be 
expected to keep on foot the foree which would be required 
to comply with all the guarantees which were enumerated 
by Lord Sauissury. Foreign Powers know by experience 
that an English army is seldom at its best in a first campaign. 
The mational resolution is apt to be confirmed by difliculties ; | 
and the fittest mode of employing great resources is most 
effectually taught by practical experience, In the second 
year of the Orimean war the English commissariat was per- , 
fect; and while the French were dying by thousands the 
mortality of the English army, independently of casualties, was 
smaller than at home. When peace was concluded the nation 
and the army were ready, and not altogether unwilling, to 
prosecute the war with increased vigour. If the national 
spirit has declined, or if the conditions of war have been 
altered to the relative disadvantage of England, it is needless 
to invite the attention of foreign countries to a process of 
decay which many of them will rejoice to discover. 


THE ARMY DEBATE. 


Government are fortunate in the form of the amend- 
ment on which their Army Bill has been discussed. It 
brings to the front a very debateable question on the merits of | 
which the Bill is at least theoretically right. It keeps in the 
background the material question whether the Bill adequately 
meets, or meets at all, the real necessity of the hour for in- 
creased defensive strength in the midst of European dangers. 
Still the truth is gradually getting itself understood, that the 
Government Bill doesnot propose to addone iota to our means 


of defence. Its fault is not in what it contains, but in what it 


omits. It deals with a question which is not imminently 
pressing, though it has received much attention on various 
hustings, and it wholly neglects to deal with the urgent ques- 
tion of the safety of the country. The Bill, as Lord Excuo 
justly said, is a political and not a national Bill. Mr. Giap- 
STONE had resolved to do nothing effectual to answer the 
demand for improved defences and for a national army, and 
his inaction cloud about the 

ole subject throwing this apple of discord—the abo- 
lition of hd into the midst. It is literally true 
that, with the exception of the purchase-Clauses, it is almost 
wholly immaterial whether the Bill passes or not. It was 
ushered in as a great defensive measure of army organi- 
zation, but the very first spokesman on the Mimisterial side 
blurted out, with all the inexperience of a new hand, the fact 
that the purchase-clauses were the pith of the whole measure. 
The simple aceount of the matter, not now seriously denied 
even by the Government advocates, is that the asked 
for a Bill to organize and strengthen our defences, and above 
all to give us a Reserve; and Ministers have offered us a 
Bill to abolish purchase, which, whether it be a good or a 
bad measure, will leave our strength and our weakness exactly 
where they were before. 


Under these circumstances we are less anxious to discuss 
the merits of the purchase question than we should have been 
if it had not been put forward as a blind to cover the 
neglect of the Government to deal with infinitely more 
vital matters. The discussion, however, has not been 
without interest. In the course of it every argument 
for or against the abolition of purchase was urged, by 
one or another speaker, with the single exception of the 
most conclusive argument of all. There were plenty to 
point out some of the practical advan’ which had either 
sprung from or attached themselves to 6 ge system, 
but not a man was found with courage enough to say that if 
he had a tabula rasa before him he would commence the 
work of army reconstruction by establishing any form of 
army purchase. Some of its accidents have been less mis- 
chievous than might have been expected by those who do 
not know how the natural good sense of a practical people 
will manage to get something like working efficiency even out 
of an organization which is the fruit of corruption. The army 
is the last of our institutions in which the purchase of public 
office is recognised; but there was a time when almost eve 
post was bought, and no doubt abundance of zealous enthu- 
siasts might have been found to defend over 
each of these strongholds of corruption when or its 
destruction arrived. It does not need any elaborate nian. 
tion of consequences to prove that army purchase is indefen- 
sible, and the ingenious fallacies to which wes pa 
resorted only show how it is to pervert 8 j ent 
in favour of any brveatgee: which habit has familiarized 
us. Colonel Lorp Lanpsay insisted, not wholly without 
reason, that the best point about the English army was 
its regimental system, and that this could not be main- 


the esprit de corps with which he credits the purchase system. 
which 
animates an English battalion im the the 

rests upon a nobler basis than the price which officers 
may have paid for their commissions, We can admire 
as heartily as Colonel Liwpsay the unhesitating devotion 
of the Balaclava charge, but we are not the less persuaded 
that the 


i 

f 


to squander upon a 
of the finest cavalry in the world. All appeals to 
beside the question. No army system would 
the steadiness of trained English troops, or damp 
of Wnglish officers. It as rather in spite of 
system than as a consequence of # that the 
British officers has become proverbial through all the world ; 
for if any thought could shake a brave man’s nerve, it would 
be the reflection that he was risking (as-‘Sir Henry Srorxs re- 
minded the House) not only his lite, but the means on which 
his family must depend. Still, with purchase or without it, 
our battalions will fight as they always have fought, not be- 
cause they are organized according to this or that crotchet, 
but because they are made of the right stuff. No regimental 


| 
tained without purchase; but chose to forget for the 
moment that we have large bodies of Artillery, Engineers, 
Infantry, and Marines, among whom purchase is unknown, - 
and that they are not less distinguished than their fellows for 
| 
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system will alter the national character, and whether purchase 
be retained or abolished, English soldiers led by English 
gentlemen may be trusted to maintain in the future the cha- 
racter for gallantry which they have hitherto enjoyed. The 
real strength of the advocates for purchase lay, not in the 
imaginary benefits which they endeavoured to trace to it, but 
in the well-grounded fear that, when this abuse is rooted 
out, a worse abuse may take its place. Bad as the traffic 
in commissions is, it is hard to sustain one’s enthusiasm in 
a crusade aguinst it when the alternative is such a sys- 
tem as Mr. Carpwett has shadowed forth. Seniority with 
its stagnation, jobbery with its attendant jealousies and 
heart-burnings, secret reports of commanding officers, assi- 
duous waiting upon the givers of good things, personal 
malice operative here, personal partiality rampant there, un- 
fairness in high quarters, and discontent everywhere—these 
are the prophecies with which the defenders of purchase seek 
to alarm us, not without much justification from Mr. Carp- 
WELL’s ill-omened hints. And yet, with all these possibilities 
before us, we would gladly see the existing abuse of pur- 
chase abolished, in the full conviction that the good sense of 
the country will not suffer any Ministry to replace it by fresh 
abuses which would be more pernicious still. It may be, as 
Sir Georce Grey intimated, that, without substituting army 
promotion for regimental promotion, you can neither prevent 
the revival in some clandestine form of the purchase system, 
nor give fair play to any scheme of selection. But even if this 
should prove to be the case, we do not see why the bravery of 
the cavalry and infantry should be deteriorated by a change 
which would in this respect assimilate them to branches of the 
service not less distinguished than themselves. We have as 
niuch faith as the most enthusiastic advocates of purchase can 
have in British regiments—too much in fact to believe that 
their valour and esprit de corps are dependent upon a corrupt 
system of regimental promotion. 


But all these considerations are beside the mark. Whether 
Ministers succeed or fail in extirpating purchase, the fact 
remains that the organization of our defences is to continue, 
so far as this Bill goes, substantially unchanged. The ques- 
tion which the House of Commons is called upon to decide is 
whether it will condone the indifference of the Cabinet to 
those perils which always surround a country whose efforts 
for defence are postponed until the enemy is on foot. 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


‘_— Sir J. Expninstone’s inquiry whether the incredible 
report of Mr. GoscHEN’s appointment was accurate, Mr. 
Giapstone replied with some verbal point, that credibility was 
a matter of opinion, but that the statement was true. In 
Parliamentary language, when a member describes a pro- 
ceeding as incredible he means that he fully believes what he 
highly disapproves. In the particular instance the incredi- 
bility ought to have been affirmed rather of the English Con- 
stitution than of the promotion of Mr. Goscuen. As the 
Admiralty was vacant, it was necessary to appoint a First 
Lord of a certain political rank. There was no naval officer 
who satisfied the necessary conditions; and civilians, unless 
they have already served in the office, are necessarily wanting 
in special and technical knowledge. When the Ministry was 
formed no objection was made to the selection of Mr. CuiLpers, 
who was, like Mr. Goscuen, a civilian, though he had for a 
short time held the office of Secretary of the Admiralty. If it 
was necessary to appoint a member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. GoscHEN was equal in ability and in power of learning his 
business to any competitor who could be suggested. It is 
true that several of his colleagues have held subordinate 
pom in the Admiralty. Mr. Baxter and Mr. SransFELp 

ave served as Secretaries, and Mr. SHaw Lerevre has been 
a Lord of the Admiralty; but it cannot be pretended that 
any one of the three had any strong claim to the vacant post, 
and Mr. Goscuen will learn in three weeks all that he would 
have known if he had formerly served in a subordinate Admi- 
ralty office. Mr. SransFELD formerly gave some promise 
as a speaker, and he is said to be an assiduous and intelligent 
functionary ; but his promotion to the Cabinet is explained 
rather by his relations with the extreme Liberal party than 
by his personal pretensions. Mr. Baxter has a respectable 
rather than a conspicuous position in the House of Commons; 
and Mr. Saaw Lerevre has for the present received a sufli- 
cient recognition of his merits by his appointment as 
Secretary of the Admiralty. Mr. GoscHen was, on grounds of 
Ministerial convenience, advanced prematurely to the rank of 


a Cabinet Minister ; but as President of the Poor Law Board, 
and as a member of the present Government, he has justly 
increased his reputation. If weight in the House had deter- 
mined Mr. Giapstone’s choice, Mr. Forster had a better 
claim to advancement than any of his colleagues; but it 
would have been a great misfortuze if he had been removed 
from his present office until the Education Act has been 
brought into full operation. Mr. SransreLp, who would pro- 
bably have taken his vacant place if Mr. Forster had gone to 
the Admiralty, has publicly expressed his disapproval of some 
of the main principles of the Act. As there could be no 
question of the appointment of Mr. Bruce or Mr. CarpWELL, 
Mr. GoscHeNn was perhaps the fittest candidate who could be 
found on the Treasury Bench in the House of Commons. 


It happens that while the Ministry is extraordinarily 
strong in financiers, few of its members are known to 
possess special aptitude in other departments of adminis- 
tration. Mr. GLapstone himself, Mr. Lowe, Mr. CarDWELL, 
and Mr. Goscuen would be highly competent Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. When there is a question of governing 
the army or the navy, the Prime Minister can only look 
for general aptitude and knowledge of public business. For 
reasons of his own Mr. GiapsTone has wilfully and wantonly 
narrowed a field of choice which was already sufficiently 
restricted by the necessities of a Parliamentary Constitution. 
On one occasion he thought fit to propound the gratuitous 
doctrine that the heads of the great spending departments 
ought to have seats in the House of Commons. It is cha- 
racteristic of Mr. Guapstone that he regards the expenditure, 
or rather the saving, of money as the primary function of 
a War Minister or First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
one of the most perverse of his many injudicious speeches 
during the present Session Mr. GiapstoNe expressed his 
regret that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has ceased to 
exercise a paramount control over the national expenditure in 
time of war. He had himself used his utmost efforts to 
cripple the national exertions during the Crimean war, as in the 
typical instance of the estimate for the voyage of the Guards 
to Malta. The Admiralty also is in his judgment a spend- 
ing department; and er capriciously disqualifies 
his colleagues in the House of Lords from holding an office 
for which some of them may have been well suited. Lord 
NorTHBROOK possesses an almost unequalled diversity of official 
experience, and at one time he was Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty; Lord Kimpertey has a certain reputation for ad- 
ministrative ability ; and Lord Hauirax, though he is perhaps 
too old for active employment, is master of all the details of 
the Department. Other occasions may probably arise in 
which adherence to Mr. GLapstone’s new theory would pro- 
duce graver inconvenience than at present; and it is proper 
to protest against an unnecessary and mischievous limitation 
of the discretion of future Ministers. Those who disapprove 
of projects for governing the country by the agency of clerks 
and Under-Secretaries are especially called upon to secure 
the largest possible provision of Parliamentary statesmen. 


The supply of fit candidates for high office in the House of 
Commons seems to be constantly decreasing. Both on the 
retirement of Mr. Bricut and on the subsequent resignation 
of Mr. CurLpers, Mr. GLapsTone has been accused of shuffling 
about the actual members of the Ministry, and of neglecting 
to promote new men into the vacant places. When it became 
necessary to specify the victims of Mr. GLapstonr’s exclusive- 
ness, the malcontents were generally compelled to content 
themselves with the name of Mr. StansFeELD. There may pro- 
bably be capable men in the ranks of the Liberal party ; but 
it cannot be said that any of them are pointed out for high 
office by public or Parliamentary opinion. Mr. Harcourt is 
understood to prefer a professional career; and Mr. Davison, 
by far the ablest recruit who has lately been enlisted, spoke 
for the first time in the recent debate on the Army Bill. It 
is perhaps scarcely worth while to notice the fact that the 
most active among the non-official members of the Liberal 
party profit by their independence to thwart and criticize 
the Government on all questions which are not directly in 
issue between the Ministerial majority and the Opposition. 
It is not peculiar to the independent Liberals of the pre- 
sent day to remind the Minister from time to time that they 
are capable of causing annoyance. It has been justly said 
that no man can expect office from the leaders of his party 
unless he makes himself either agreeable or sufficiently dis- 
agreeable. Mr. GuapstonE himself would perhaps not have 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1859 to 1865 if 
he had not proved during Lord Patmerston’s first adminis- 
tration that it was safer to ensure his support than to en- 
counter his implacable hostility; and Mr. Lowe probably 
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owes his seat in the Cabinet to his success in defeating Mr. 
Giapstonr’s Reform Bill in 1866. The veteran outsiders who 
have lately shown symptoms of dissatisfaction would not 
greatly increase the strength of the Government if they were 
admitted to office. Sir Rosert Peet owed his former appoint- 
ments to the friendship of Lord Patmerston, and Mr. Horsman 
and Mr. Osborne are more effective as critics than as adminis- 
trators. Among the younger members of the party Sir Joun 
Lvssock is remarkable both for general ability and for the 
fidelity of his allegiance to his leaders. Mr. Trevetyan will 
at some future time probably reap the fruits of the triumph 
which he has obtained in the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of his cherished project; but he cannot complain of 
being subjected to a long quarantine after his renuncia- 
tion of official obedience. In forming or remodelling a 
Government the Prime Minister for the time being can 
only select colleagues from a small section of the majority, 
and sometimes he is relieved from the care of comparing 
personal merits by the necessity of satisfying the exigencies 
of a section of the party. Mr. Sransreip has been admitted 
to the Cabinet for much the same reason which in the last 
century caused the promotion of some CAVENDISH or GRENVILLE 
who represented a certain number of votes. It is not im- 
probable that, like some of his privileged predecessors in 
former times, he may justify by official and Parliamentary 
service the promotion which he owes in the first instance 
to external causes. Of the minor appointments Mr. Baxter’s 
is the most important, for the Financial Secretary of 
the Treasury exercises a certain control over all the de- 
partments. By his industry and his knowledge of business 
Mr. Baxter has fairly earned his promotion; and he will 
probably be found a useful colleague to the CuanceLior of the 
Excuequer. Mr. Saaw Lerevre has at a comparatively early 
age acquired an extensive knowledge of official routine, and 
he belongs to the valuable and decreasing class which makes a 
profession of politics and administration. Among other 
reasons for wishing to retain the services of his present col- 
leagues, Mr. GLapstone must have found by recent experience 
that it is difficult to replace them. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 


i er? rapturous telegrams in which the Emperors of 
Germany and Russia interchanged their feelings on the 
conclusion of peace have naturally drawn the attention of 
Europe to the cordial alliance subsisting between the two 
monarchs, and possibly between the two Powers. The 
German Emperor announced that. the Russian Emperor had 
been the blessed means of limiting the area of the war and 
leaving France without allies to help her; and the Russian 
Emperor owned that in point of fact he had been so far 
blessed, and trusted that friendship so proved and cemented 
might endure. There is not much disguise about what really 
happened. Mr. DisgagLi was in all probability quite right 
in thinking that, when war with France was imminent or had 
just begun, an arrangement was arrived at between Germany 
and Russia, the effect of which was that, if Austria helped 
France, Russia would help Germany ; and, what was perhaps 
more important, Russia would meet any demonstrations of a 
readiness on the part of Austria to help France by counter- 
demonstrations of a readiness to help Germany. ‘The first 
beginnings of Austria in the direction of a departure 
from strict neutrality were to be the signal for an 
unmistakable warning that Austria would have to deal 
with Russia as well as with Germany. It is difficult to 
see what possible fault any one can have to find with either 
Germany or Russia for taking this course. It was the best 
means of localizing the war. We did all we could by way of 
arguments and entreaties to prevent other neutrals from 
engaging in the contest; but Russia was able to do more, and 
probably did more. It threatened the Power most likely to 
extend the range of the war with immediate consequences of 
the most practical kind if it attempted any movement of the 
sort. There was no doubt a party in Austria, and a party 
very highly placed in Austrian military society, that saw in 


.the outbreak of the French war an opportunity of avenging 


Sadowa; and the King of Prussia naturally and properly 
wished to guard himself against this danger. After tho war 
really began, Austria was less and less tempted to take in any 
active way the side of France. South Germany at once threw 
in its lot with North Germany, and the German provinces of 
Austria were enthusiastic on the side of Germany generally, 
Austria was from the outset incapacitated from fighting for 
France, for Austria consists of two ia and her German half 


was as violently against France as her Hungarian half was for 
France. The Russian co-operation had, however, this im- 
portant result in favour of Germany, that the Germans were 
able to use all their forces against France and to utilize the four 
corps which they had at first retained at home to watch Austria, 
whereas they might have hesitated to do this if they had had 
only the sympathies of one section of Austrian subjects to 
rely on. After the great battles of August, Austria had no 
inclination to measure swords with Prussia, although the 
knowledge of the alliance between Russia and Germany might 
have served to keep her steady in her neutrality. What 
Austria did served asa guide to Italy, and thus the Emperor 
of Germany was speaking without exaggeration when he said 
that the localization of the war was chiefly to be ascribed to 
Russia. In the late autumn of last year Prussia saw clearly 
that there was no chance whatever of Austria helping France, 
and began to make advances to her, and to hint at the im- 
portance of a cordial understanding between Austria and 
Germany. Probably the wish to stand as well as pos- 
sible with Bavaria, which has always had a leaning towards 
Austria, may have partly dictated this change of policy 
at a time when the union of Bavaria with the German Confe- 
deration was the great object of Count Bismark and his 
master. Whatever may have been their origin, the overtures 
of Prussia were very favourably received, and latterly Austria 
and Prussia have been, at least outwardly, on the best of 
terms. Still there had been at one moment a decided possi- 
bility of danger to Germany from Austria, and it was not 
very wonderful that the grateful heart of the Emperor of Ger- 
MANY should, in the supreme moment of his success, have 
gone back to the memory of the time when the tacit counten- 
ance of Russia had enabled him to use his whole strength in 
crushing France. i 
If Russia in this kind way was ready to do Germany a 
good turn, it is natural to suppose that she was not to help 
Germany without a reward; and Austrian diplomatists or 
gossips have surmised that this reward was to have been 
Galicia. It is obvious that any one who had settled 
that Russia was to have a strip of Austrian terri- 
tory would consider what strip she would most like 
to have; and as Galicia immediately suggests itself; 
the conclusion was easy that Galicia was the destined 
prize. It is not very material whether this was so or not. 
Russia was not likely to help Germany for the pure love of the 
Germans, and there was nothing to frighten those who were 
coveting Alsace and Lorraine in the thought that friendly 
neighbours were coveting the goods of other people. For the 
moment the danger to Austria has passed away, and she may 
reckon on keeping Galicia a little longer without any one 
seeking to rob her of it. But there can be no doubt'that the 
intimate alliance of Russia and Germany, and the feeling of 
the Emperor of Germany that he owes the Czar a good turn, 
constitute a serious danger and a standing menace to Austria. 
The one great aim of Germany for many years will be to keep 
on good terms with Russia. The only complication she has 
much to dread is the alliance of Russia with France; and if 
she quarrelled with Russia, France would instantly seize the 
opportunity, with or without any special pretext, of joining in’ 
the fray and trying to recover the territory she has lost. All 
Frenchmen are now thirsting for revenge, and talk as if their 
attempts at revenge must be successful. But if France and 
Germany again fight, each single-handed, there is no apparent 
reason why the French should beat the Germans. Tach nation 
may have the same number of men in arms, ard in time the 
French army may be as well disciplined and as effective as the: 
German army; but the Germans will always start with 
the two advantages of greater physical strength in the: 
individual soldiers and a far better military position. It is 
much easier to hold Metz than to take it, and a million 
German soldiers must have a better chance of getting into 
France than a million French soldiers will have of getting. 
into Germany. Austria will probably be held in check here-- 
after as much as now, and Italy, even if Italy could be of 
much avail one way or the other, is far more likely to be the 
enemy than the ally of France under an Orleanist or Legiti- 
mist Government. But a coalition between France and Russia 
is certainly possible, and would be very formidable to Ger- 
many. Russia and Germany will both be perfectly aware of 
this, and while Germany will be powerfully impelled to keep 
on the best possible terms with Russia, there will be always a 
great inducement to Russia to avoid the peril of a French 
alliance, and to seek for the co-operation of Germany in the: 
pursuit of such objects as she may have especially in view. So» 
long as Germany and Russia were agreed, there would be no’ 
obstacle of any serious kind in the way of Russian ambition, 
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and, however strong the military tendencies of Russia may be, 
it is certain that she would much prefer getting what she 
wants without having to fight for it. 


This is not a very pleasant prospect for the rest. of Europe, 
and it especially concerns England. We have interests to 
maintain which we could not maintain mr and we 
have given guarantees which we could not uphold, if Russia 
and Germany were to combine against us. But although the 
possibility of such a combination must be seriously weighed 
by every English statesman, it is very premature to take for 
granted that it will really assume a dangerous form. When 
we examine what are the forms in which those who are most 
apprehensive of it expect it will show itself, we find that all 
surmises as to the bad results of the alliance between these 
two Powers fall under one or other of two heads. Either it 
is said that these two military Empires will constitute them- 
selves into a new Holy Alliance, trampling on liberty, en- 
couraging despotism everywhere, and subjecting or partition- 
ing. the small Powers; or it is said that, as her reward for 
abstaining from an alliance with France, Russia will demand 
to be allowed to absorb the Sclavonic provinces of Austria, 
the feeble nationalities of the valley of the Danube, and pos- 
sibly Turkey in Europe. It is comforting to think that there 
are many obstacles in the way of either of these evils. The 
Germans may be supposed to know something about Ger- 
many, and the Germans are unanimous in thinking that 
Germany will neither fall under a military despotism itself 
nor spend its blood and money in forcing despotisms on 
others; and even Russia is supposed by competent ob- 
servers to be far too deeply infected with modern ideas 
to wish to rush into the sterile paths of tyranny which 
found favour in the eyes of ALexaNperR and Nicuo.as. 
Then, again, it is very improbable that Germany will go 
beyond a very limited point in favouring that ambition of 
Russia in Eastern Europe to which every German interest is 
directly antagonistic. If any Power is concerned in beating 
back what is termed Panslavism, in maintaining the freedom 
of the navigation of the Danube, and in keeping Russia per- 
manently to the north of that river, it is Germany. The 
Russians are quite alive to this, and Germany is the standing 
object of the dread and hatred of the national party in Russia. 
In the long run great nations are guided by their permanent 
interests, and the permanent interests of Germany are all 
opposed to the increase of the power of Russia. Itis true that 
the possibility of an alliance between Russia and France is 
a great danger to Germany; but it is a danger which, under 
a certain amount of provocation, Germany would face. Nor 
is it at all clear that, if Russia allied herself with France 
in order to extend her conquests in Eastern Europe, 
Germany would be without allies who would be strong 
enough to redress the balance. Austria and Turkey would 
be fighting for their existence on the same side as Germany ; 
and there is another Power, of whose strength we are accus- 
tomed to speak lightly, but which could at least do something, 
and which, if Russia used France as an instrument for sub- 
duing Eastern Europe, could scarcely fail to take part against 
her. England would be guided by its permanent interests, 
and would be forced almost inevitably to join in opposing a 
coalition that set itself to sweep away all the results of the 
policy so long maintained by this country with regard to 
Eastern Europe. Germany, we may be sure, will have an 
eye to this contingency, and, after the grumbling in 
which she is now indulging against us has died away, 
will seek in an English alliance a standing counterpoise to her 
alliance with Russia. We may exercise a prudent reserve in 
our relations with Germany, for we must see clearly that we 
are not drawn into any combinations dangerous to the liber- 
ties of small States; but the true enduring interests of Ger- 
many and England are so very much the same that we cannot 
well avoid acting together, while a cordial understanding 
between Germany and England would afford the best possible 
security that Germany will not alienate us by an unscru- 
pulous and high-handed foreign policy. 


PARIS AND FRANCE. 


NDER cover of the excitement attending the German 
occupation, Paris has glided almost without notice 

into a state of passive revolution. The subject that engrosses 
public attention is what the National Guard are going to do 
with their cannon. In former outbreaks the superiority in 
arms has been with the party of order; this time it is de- 
cidedly with the revolutionists. Detachments of disaffected 
National Guards are guarding parks of artillery in all quar- 


ters of the town, and General p’AURELLE DE Patapmes 
has been summoned to take the command of a force a 

part of which entirely rejects his authority. The revolu- 
tion has hung fire much longer than is customary, and the 
Government appear to think it the best policy to let the 
insurgents wear themselves out by their own preparations, 
It is very natural that the extreme Republicans should feel 
disgusted at the turn events have taken. The Empire has 
been overthrown, and the Republic set up in its place, and yet 
the machinery of French society goes on much as before. The 
guillotine has not been set up in Paris, and there are no 
National workshops. The freest election that has ever taken 
place in France has returned a strongly Conservative Assembly, 
and, even if it is true that a fresh election is to take place as 
soon as some necessary business has been got over, there is no 
prospect that the next Assembly will in this respect be different 
from the present. This state of affairs acts in opposite ways upon 
two classes of revolutionists. The politicians of the extreme 
party seem to recognise that the times are hostile to their pre- 
tensions. M. GAMBETTA maintains absolute silence; M. Lous 
Buanc criticizes the conduct of the war, and condemns the 
terms of peace, but he is content with protesting in words. 
Men of this stamp see that to fight against Conservatism now 
would be to fight against the whole of France. They feel 
that in undertaking to carry on the war the Democratic 
Republic staked its fortunes on a single cast, and that, this 
having gone against it, there is nothing to be done except to 
wait until the mistakes of its adversaries shall offer it 
another chance of making head against the stream. Upon 
men like M. Ferix Pyar the effect is altogether different. 
They accept the hopelessness of political action as con- 
vincing evidence that the time for insurrection has come, 
They know that the party of order in Paris is neither 
braver nor better organized than of old; they have seen 
that as soon as notice was given of the elections the first 
instinct of the Conservatives was to get away from Paris, or, 
at all events, to abstain from voting. They think that prompt 
action may place Paris in their hands, and they cannot 
realize that the relation of Paris to France has undergone a 
change, and that to command the one is no longer neces- 
sarily to command the other. It is hard to say what 
causes have most contributed to this last result. The policy 
of Napo.eon III. no doubt did something to bring it about 
by the overthrow of Parliamentary government and the sub- 
stitution*of plébiscites for the vote of an Assembly as the 
supreme organ of the popular will. In both cases the votes 
were collected from the whole country, but in the one they 
took visible shape in representatives sitting at Paris, while in 
the other Paris was merely so many figures in a total—of no 
more value than an equal number supplied from any other 
quarter. The obvious powerlessness of Paris to upset the 
Empire told in the same direction. Year after year 
Paris remained irreconcilable, without Napoxeon III. 
seeming any the worse for its persistent hostility. For the 
first time almost in later French history, it was shown that a 
Government which had no hold upon the affections of the 
capital might be accepted or acquiesced in by the majo- 
rity of the nation. No doubt if the Government of 
National Defence had succeeded in driving back the Germans, 
Paris would have regained all her old supremacy. The Revo- 
lution of September was exclusively her work, and if it could 
have saved France she would have gained all the credit. But 
the whole later course of the war was unfavourable to her 
claims. It was upon the provinces she had to depend for de- 
liverance; it was upon the efforts that the provinces made to 
deliver her that the hopes of Frenchmen were set. When these 
failed and Paris capitulated, though Versailles was the scene 
of the negotiations for peace, it was at Bordeaux that they were 
ratified by the representatives of the country. All these cir- 
cumstances have in their several degrees helped forward the 
emancipation of France from the control of Paris. She may 
regain it in part, or altogether, but if she does it will not be by 
an insurrection of the National Guard, by the formation of a 
Provisional Government of obscure fanatics, or by attempts to 
constitute the city an independent Republic in, but not of, 
France. 


Nothing, however, would so surely replace Paris in her 
former dignity as a final resolution of the National Assembly 
to hold its sittings insome other town. We do not mean that 
the Assembly ought at once to return to Paris without waiting 
for the incipient revolution to be quelled, or for the artillery 
to be restored to the control of the lawful authorities. Till 
this is effected and the Government constituted on a reasonably 
firm basis, it may be best that they should be away; and there 
is nothing as yet to show that the intended move to Fontaine- 
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bleau or Versailles is more than an expedient to meet a 
passing necessity. But a determination to make the sever- 
ance between the capital and the Legislature permanent 
would be pregnant with disastrous consequences. In the first 
place, it would be a direct admission that Paris is beyond the 
control of the Executive. The only reason why the Assembly 
should sit elsewhere must be that it cannot command freedom 
of deliberation in the presence of the Paris mob. In that case 
the Paris mob must be stronger than the Government. More 
accurately, it is the Government; and if so, the Assembly 
had better recognise the fact, and conform itself as soon as 
possible to the requirements of its new sovereign. The 
time chosen for the transfer would make it additionally mis- 
chievous. Nobody can imagine that an Assembly which 
dares not go back to Paris would have had the courage, if it 
had actually been sitting in Paris, to propose to leave it. If, 
then, it now takes advantage of its accidentally finding itself 
at Bordeaux to decree this separation, the natural inference 
will be that it has presumed on the misfortunes of Paris 
to degrade her from her rightful position. Paris would have 
remained the seat of the Legislature had it not been her fate 
to be besieged by an invading army. She ceases to be the 
seat of the Legislature because she has suffered more than 
any other French city in the national cause. No better text 
could be desired for revolutionary rhetoric. It is a further 
argument against the transfer that it is tantamount to giving 
up the effort to bring Paris and France into harmony. No 
Government that tries to shut its eyes to the fact that Paris exists 
will have much chance of lasting. Notwithstanding the recent 
diminution of its political influence, Paris will still be the centre 
of political ideas in France. A Government avoWedly founded 
on the subordination of Paris to the provinces would find 
itself opposed by all the keenest intellects and the readiest 
wits in the country. As such it could hardly fail to be 
speedily made ridiculous, and even outside Paris there is no 
disaster that can befall a French ruler which is so certain to 
be fatal to him as this. A very short time must now decide 
whether the existing Government has the force and the reso- 
lution which is needed to bring Paris under proper control, 
and to allow her that large share of influence which is her 
right without allowing her to convert pre-eminence 
into supremacy, M. Turers hasseen enough of revolutions to 
know that they are never so dangerous as when they are 
unduly dreaded, and the confidence which an important 
section of the Paris electors has repeatedly placed in him is 
a guarantee that he will not be without influential supporters 
even in the city itself. General p’AuRELLE DE Pauapiyes, if 
he has not been a successful strategist, has shown himself a 
good organizer and a strict disciplinarian, and it is possible 
that when those of the National Guards who have of late 
been a law unto themselves find that they are opposed by 
men who were till yesterday their fellow-soldiers, under the 
command of a general of repute, they will be less ready to 
provoke a contest than they have appeared to be while their 
possession of Paris was unchallenged. Public opinion, even 
on the Boulevards, seems on the whole hostile to the insur- 
gent battalions; and should it prove true that Montmartre is 
held with 250 guns and 70 mitrailleuses merely to protect 
an alleged vested interest in the .daily allowance of a franc 
and a half, it will be strange if the Government cannot 
devise some terms of compensation which shall spare Paris 
the disgrace of being the scene of civil war before the 
Germans are out of sight of her walls. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


R. CANDLISH’S motion on the National Debt would 
perhaps have attracted little attention if it had not 

been seconded by Sir Jomn Lussock, who is an authority on 
economical and financial questions. It was remarkable that 
the statistics by which Sir Joun Lussock established the 
tapid increase ot public debts throughout the world proved at 
the same time that, as Mr. Duptey Baxrer had already 
shown, the Debt of England has, in comparison with those of 
other nations, constantly becomesmaller. ‘The CHancetor of 
the Excuequer afterwards explained that the actual diminu- 
tion of the principal Debt since the Peace has amounted to 
120,000,000/.; and he might have added that the interest on 
a large part of the total Debt has also been reduced. Mr. 
CanpLIsH contended that the increased ability of the debtor 
furnished a sufficient reason for making additional efforts to 
diminish the burden; but on the other side it might be not 
less plausibly argued, that it is unnecessary to anticipate by 


painful efforts a gradual and natural process of relief. Sir 
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Joun Lussock quoted with approval a former declaration of 
Mr. Lowe’s, that he should be glad to see an Income-tax of a 
shilling in the pound imposed with a special view to the dis-. 
charge of the Debt. Alderman Lawrence, on the other 
hand, while he agreed that the Debt ought to be reduced, 
objected to the imposition of any tax for the purpose. In 
his opinion, retrenchment offered. sufficient means of dimi- 
nishing the burden; but even if Mr. Carpwett and Mr. 
GoscHEN were‘ inclined to abate their demands on the 
public purse, instead of increasing them, the question of 
the expediency of dealing with the Debt would not be 
materially affected. A surplus produced either by economy 
or by increased taxation ought equally to be applied by the 
House of Commons in the manner most beneficial to the 
country. As far as the payment of debt is concerned, a tax 
put on or kept on has exactly the same operation. It may 
possibly be found that the gradual repeal of taxes which has 
been continued with occasional interruptions for thirty years 
has now reached the exact point at which it might advanta- 
geously be suspended or stopped; but the effect of the modern 
fiscal policy on the industry and prosperity of the country has 
been so uniformly beneficial, that the opponents of further re- 
duction may fairly be expected to prove their case before they 
ask for the assent of Parliament. It is true that, if all the esti- 
mated surpluses had been applied to the reduction of the Debt, 
the taxpayer would have ay-we: 2 obtained great relief; but 
there is no reason to believe that the expansion of trade and 
of industry which have rendered the revenue so wonderfully 
elastic would have been attained except by reduction of taxes. 
The example of the United States, which once excited the 
facile enthusiasm of Mr. GLapsToNE, may be used for a warn- 
ing rather than for a precedent. The policy of the present 
Secretary of the Treasury is strongly censured by a large 
portion of his countrymen, who hold that the discouragement 
of production by the maintenance of unn taxes has far 
more than counterbalanced the advantage of a considerable 
reduction of debt. Mr. BoutweExt’s principal motive for 
urging on the process of buying and cancelling existing obliga- 
tions has been his desire to reduce the interest of the entire 
debt by reborrowing at a lower percentage. At present the 
best authorities on finance in Europe and America regard his 
experiment as hopeless, Five-Twenty Bonds can at this 
moment be purchased ata rate which gives six per cent. to the 
holder; and it is extremely unlikely that obligations similar 
in all respects, except that they return a lower rate of in- 
terest, can be floated at par. In England it is unnecessary to 
say that no operation of the kind can in any case be con- 
templated. 


The obvious proposition that the investment of money at 
34 per cent. would not be extraordinarily profitable is perhaps 
subject to a correction properly suggested by Sir Joun 
Lussock. The money which would be paid in additional 
taxes would for the most part be withdrawn rather 
from the income than from the capital of the community. 
It is impossible to determine what proportion of taxpayers 
would prefer a curtailment of expenditure to a reduction 
of savings. In one case it may be roughly said that the 
would pay in purse, and in the other in person. Althoug 
it may be true that the average rate of discount for two or 
three years has been about equal to the income derived from 
Consols at g0, no man of business would assert that the 
ordinary protits of capital have not during the same period 
been far higher than 3} per cent. The money which bankers 
employ in discounting bills represents the floating balances 
which may be required at any time by the owners, who are 
consequently obliged to content themselves with a low rate of 
interest. One of the speakers in the debate stated that 
500,000,000/. invested in railways paid only 4 per cent. all 
round, though the return is in fact somewhat greater; but 
the real question is not as to the nominal capital or original 
outlay, but as to the price in the market. Ordinary railway 
shares at present prices return about 5} per cent., and 4 per 
cent. is the lowest rate on debenture stocks of the highest class. 
For practical purposes it may be confidently maintained that 
the payment of large instalments of the National Debt would 
involve a loss of income by the taxpayer. It must also be 
remembered that inequality in the pressure of taxation in- 
creases with its amount and with its novelty. The difficulty 
of devising a tax which shall leave all parties in the same 
relative position in which it found them is so great that in 
practice it is not even attempted. In recent times Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have almost invariably met addi- 
tional demands by the easy injustice of adding to the 
Income-tax ; and consequently the impost which of all others 
is fairest when it is uniform and permanent has been habitu- 
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ally varied, to the great injury of taxpayers with fluctuating 
or temporary incomes. A similar inequality applies on a 
smaller scale to nearly all direct and indirect taxes; and it is 
always most oppressive at the outset. Long-established 
burdens have a tendency to distribute their weight, but to 
the last they are most severely felt by special classes. On the 
morning of the day on which Mr. CanpLisn brought forward 
his motion, Mr. Lowe received a deputation on the familiar 
subject of the Malt-tax. When his Budget ‘is produced he 
will probably be compelled to withhold the relief which has 
long been demanded by farmers and beer-drinkers; but he 
would find it difficult to defend his refusal if the proceeds of 
the Malt-tax were destined, not to provide for the public 
service, but to pay off so many millions of debt. 


Mr. Lowe’s answer to Mr. Canpiisu and his supporters was 
in a high degree sound and judicious, except that he failed 
to answer Sir Joun Luszock’s exposure of the practical fallacy 
of temporary annuities, which are but a disguised sinking- 
fund. The CHAncELLor of the Excuequer agreed with many 
of the arguments and opinions which had been propounded, 
and especially with the safe doctrine that debt is in itself not 
an :dvantage. That minus is not plus, and that poverty is 
not wealth, are equally indisputable forms of the same pro- 
position. Mr. Lows undertook to show at the proper time 
that he has succeeded in making some impression on the 
Debt; and it was unnecessary that he should explain at length 
his reasons for not providing a surplus of 10,000,000/, The 
House of Commons would assuredly not allow any professions 
of confidence in the Government to interfere with the summary 
rejection of so startling a proposal. As long as peace 
and prosperity last, the Debt will be gradually reduced as 
before by the wholesome practice of estimating growing re- 
ceipts according to the last year’s standard. Chancellors of 
the Exchequer contrive, if possible, to understate their ex- 
pectations; and the result of the annual miscalculation goes 
to the reduction of the Debt. While Mr. GiapsTone and 
Mr. Lowe are in office the system of temporary annuities 
will probably be continued, and Mr. DisraExi is pledged by 
his own official conduct not to oppose a contrivance which he 
borrowed from Mr. Giapstone. The social and economical 
consequences of the institution of National Debts are more con- 
veniently discussed in treatises or lectures than by the House 
of Commons. The remarkable figures which have been 
published by Mr. Baxter suggest a doubt as to the soundness 
of investments vast enough to suggest repudiation. It is re- 
markable that debtors who cannot be sued should have been 
enabled to borrow three or four thousand millions sterling. 
Their success illustrates the enormous amount of accumulated 
capital in the world; and probably the existence of great 
National Debts constantly augments the class of inactive 
capitalists or annuitants. The credit of England has fortu- 
nately not yet been shaken; but perhaps the great in- 
crease of foreign debts might furnish a reason for 
avoiding as far as possible any extension of the national 
liabilities. One strong reason against the policy of Mr. Canp- 
LisH and Sir Jonn Luxzsock is the gradual reduction of the 
public burdens by the actual and future fall in the value of 
gold. The 750,000,000 sovereigns which would now be re- 
quired to discharge the English Debt may perhaps thirty years 
hence be reduced in value by a quarter ora third. A pro- 
vident creditor who had a claim to the repayment of the 
principal would scarcely postpone the enforcement of his 
rights until the amount had been largely diminished. For the 
same reason, the debtor who has only undertaken to pay the 
interest on the loan will profit by a delay of repayment which 
is consistent with his original bargain. Nearly all English- 
men concur in Sir Joun Lussock’s opinion that the English 
Government is unnecessarily humble in the tone which it 
adopts to foreign Powers; but the real or supposed weakness 
which causes statesmen to shrink from the risk of giving 
offence is certainly not financial. England could at any 
moment borrow on cheaper terms than any other State, and 
expexience has shown that English taxpayers are more easily 
amenable to pressure than the subjects of any rival Govern- 
ment. Ifthe Debt were paid off to-morrow Mr. GLADSTONE 
would continue to speak on behalf of England in the contrite 
tone of a penitent anxious to give rhetorical effect to a general 
confession. 


ITALY AND MAZZINI. 
A BLUE BOOK of Correspondence on the affairs of Rome 
which has been lately issued contains little new infor- 
mation. In August and the early part of September the 
Italian Ministers made several inconsistent statements which 


probably represented daily vacillation of purpose. As long 
as the French Empire seemed to be flourishing, their promises 
that the September Convention should be observed were pro- 
bably sincere. After the first disasters of the French army, 
the Ministers began to speak in significant phrases of “ ad- 
“vancing the solution of the Roman question,” and Sir 
Aveustus Pacer correctly anticipated that if a Republic were 
proclaimed in France the Italian army would at once march 
upon Rome. On the zgth of August Signor Ponza pr San 
MartTINo was sent to inform the Pore that his territory would, 
if necessary, be occupied; and, immediately after the Paris 
Revolution of the 4th of September, the troops were ordered to 
advance. The people of Italy and the devoted adherents of the 
Pore are not likely to come to an agreement as to the justice and 
expediency of the suppression of the Temporal Power; but one 
accusation which Cardinal ANToNELLI has brought against the 
Italian Government is fully answered by documents included 
in the correspondence. Although the Pore naturally com- 
plains of the violence to which he has been subjected, the 
Italian Government cannot justly be charged with a breach of 
faith to France. The Committee of National Defence, imme- 
diately after their accession to power, reversed the Roman 
policy of the Empire. On the 8th of September Lord Lyons 
was informed by the Nuncio and by the Italian Minister at 
Paris that the occupation of the Roman States by the Italian 
troops would be viewed without displeasure by the French 
Government; and two days afterwards Cavaliere Nigra added 
that M. Jutes Favre had authorised him to assure his 
Government, not only of the acquiescence of the French 
Government, but of its sympathy. On the 22nd of September 
M. Senarp, French Minister at Florence, formally compli- 
mented the Kine on the “ wonderful wisdom” with which he 
had “ united political necessities to all the respect and consi- 
“deration due to religious feelings.” In answer to less 
agreeable communications the Italian Government might 
perhaps have suspended its recognition of the title of the 
French Committee of National Defence; but it could not be 
expected that the authority by which the oppressive Conven- 
tion of September was abolished should be narrowly scruti- 
nized. As all the neutral Powers practically recognised the 
Provisional Government of France, it would now be unreason- 
able to question its competence. The prudence of the Italian 
Government in taking advantage of an opportunity which 
might perhaps not have recurred is proved by the recent 
elevation of M. Turers to power. If the September Conven- 
tion had not been abolished with the consent of M. JuLzs 
Favre in September last, the actual chief of the French 
Government might probably have insisted on strict compliance 
with its terms. It will be difficult to revive the French pro- 
tectorate, which might perhaps have been maintained if it had 
continued up to this time to exist. The Pore must be of a 
sanguine disposition if he hopes for restoration by German 
arms, and Mr. Kixnairp’s authorised gloss will counteract any 
expectations which may have been founded on Mr. Giap- 
sTONe’s letter. 

In the controversy with Catholic zealots an adroit Italian 
statesman might derive assistance from the most irrecon- 
cilable enemy of the monarchy and the Constitution. Signor 
Mazzi has published in the March number of the Fortnightly 
Review a careful and eloquent programme of the Republican 
agitation to which he intends to devote the remainder 
of his life. Time will show whether his enthusiastic convie- 
tions are preferred by the Italian people to more empirical and 
tentative methods of progress. Meanwhile it is certain that 
the abandonment of Rome, and the restoration of the Tem- 
poral Power, would furnish the Republicans with irresistible 
arguments against the Royal Government. The occupation 
of Rome was professedly, and perhaps really, undertaken for 
the purpose of anticipating democratic movements. The 
propagandism of Mazznx1 will supply a motive and an excuse 
for rejecting all schemes of reaction. Of the merits and pro- 
spects of the future political struggle foreign observers sre 
perhaps scarcely qualified to judge. The traditional repub- 
licanism which is thought to have survived from the civic 
organization of the middle ages seems to Mazzin1 not to be 
adequately supported by faith in democracy as a principle. 
“Having for its best weapon a negation,” instinctive repub- 
licanism “‘ is easily disarmed by the semblance of an affirma- 
“tion.” The future Republic “ must be founded upon the 
“ new conception of progress, not conceded as a mere philo- 
“ sophical theory, but as the divine law of life.” Mazzini has 
been consistent in preaching the divine right which, since 1t 
has been dissociated from monarchy, fills the imagination 
of republican enthusiasts. The faith might acquire formi- 
dable strength if it could be contrasted with inefficiency 
and cowardice on the part of the existing Government. 
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of the globe the dethronement of the Pope. 
theory that the Roman provinces ought to be held in trust for 
the Catholics of all countries will never disturb the actual 
possessors until it is adopted for purposes of convenience by 
some potentate who may inherit the piety of Napotzon IIL; 
but the not less arbitrary faith of Mazzin1 in the “ immortal 
“ destiny of Rome” as the sanctuary of Italian nationality and 
of the true republican doctrine would express itself in the 
form of insurrection if the malcontents thought that they were 
stronger than the Government. It is, however, but fair to 
MazzinI to state that, in the publication which he is about to 
commence, he undertakes “to make no appeal to arms, not 
“ to excite to rebellion.” He evidently expects that the Go- 
vernment will release him from his pledge by interfering with 
the free expression of his opinions; but in the meantime he 
is to employ himself in “ refuting those prejudices and errors 
“ which lead men from the great idea which is the basis of our 
“ apostolate.” It is highly probable that the Government will 
differ from the preacher of democracy on the legitimate sphere 
of free discussion. 


The young, and those who in their ignorance of history and 
human nature enjoy perpetual youth or puerility, may be 
excused if they are carried away by Mazzini’s earnest and 
lofty eloquence. His religion may be chimerical, but it is 
pure and sincere, and the symmetry of his ideal Republic 
explains, if it cannot excuse, the inflated poetry or rhetoric of 
lis latest English eulogist; yet, as soon as he touches upon 
facts or on practical policy, he exhibits the same unsoundness 
of judgment which he displayed with fatal effect in his 
refusal to support CHARLES ALBERT in 1848. He still asserts 
that the Piedmontese Monarchy betrayed Italy at Novara, 
while “ Rome raised her head from her sepulchre in solemn 
‘t protest.” ‘The campaign which ended disastrously at No- 
vara was an enterprise as heroic as the defence of Rome, 
and far more hopeful. It is an unjustifiable calumny to 
accuse the King who lost the battle, or the successor who 
avenged him, of treachery to the Italian cause. Historical 
blunders or misapprehensions matter less than political errors. 
It appears from Mazzini’s own statement that the principles 
which he propounds “ would inevitably lead to the assertion 
“* of our Italian mission, and therefore of our national unity, 
“ materially by the reconquest of the Trentino, Istria, and 
‘* Nice.” In other words, the Italian millennium must be pre- 
ceded by a war with Austria and a war with France. In the 
reconquest of Nice Mazzin1 would perhaps employ Gari- 
BALDI, who has lately proved in the service of France that a 
hero is not necessarily a general. It was as Deputy for the 
French Department of Nice that GarisaLpI appeared at Bor- 
deaux, although he resigned his mission. The much-abused 
Monarchy has, it would seem, betrayed the country by cul- 
tivating friendly relations with Austria, instead of advanc- 
ing unfounded pretensions for the annexation of Istria. 
Although Mazzin1 is not responsible for the extravagance of 
his co-religionists in France, his territorial claims are almost 
as imprudent as Vicror Hvuao’s announcement in the 
Bordeaux Assembly that when Alsace and Metz are reclaimed 
France will also seize from Germany the coveted provinces 
up to the left bank of the Rhine, with Mentz, Cologne, and 
Coblenz. Ordinary politicians will fail to see the connexion 
between the proposal of conquering the province of Trent 
and the sonorous propositions that “ the seat of sovereignty 
“is neither the I nor the We. The sovereignty is in Gop, 
“the source of life; in progress, which defines life; in the 
“moral law, which defines duty.” Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake to confound Mazzini either with empty de- 
claimers or with republicans of a different school. He defines 
with forcible accuracy, for the purpose of rejecting both 
theories, the English system, which “among the various 
“human faculties recognises and bases its social system on 
“ one alone—liberty,” and the Communist doctrine, principally 
represented by the Comtists, which regards ‘‘ authority as all 
“in all.” His own formula, “ the liberty of all through the 
“ association of all,” is, as might be expected, less intelligible 
than his definition of the principles which he rejects. It 
1s difficult to believe that Italy will be regenerated by any 
abstract phrase. The republics which have been tested by 


experience are as remote as monarchies from approximation 
to Mazzin1’s imaginary type. The greatness and prosperity 
of the United States are rendered possible by the fundamental 
fact that the Government is not required to govern. In the 
most conspicuous State of the Union half-a-dozen swindlers 
at this moment notoriously control both the Legislature 
and the municipality of the capital. The American nation 
possesses high qualities, and is capable of great achieve- 
ments; but its republican institutions are administered 
by many of the coarsest and most unprincipled members 
of the community. Mazzint notes as a proof of the de- 
cadence of monarchy that the Italians are “ disposed to with- 
“ draw from public life, and absorb themselves exclusively in 
“ private affairs. Morality, between the example set in high 
“ places and the spread of materialism, in part the logical con- 
“sequence of the false tactics of the Monarchy towards the 
“ existing religion, is completely undermined. It is not thus 
“ that nations rise; it is thus they die.” If a republic would 
cure the evil, it must operate differently from the system of 
the same name in America. 


THE LATE FIRST LORD 


M* CHILDERS'’S unfortunate illness has deprived the 
4¥ Government’ of their ablest administrator. With an 
apprehension which subsequent events have too well con- 
firmed, many of the warmest supporters of the Government 
had persuaded themselves that it would have been better that 
Mr. Cuitpers’s resignation should have been accepted when 
it was first tendered. It was not surprising, and not, we think, 
very blameable, under all the circumstances, that Mr. Giap- 
stoNE, hoping perhaps against hope, shrank for a time from 
the necessity of severing the connexion between the Cabinet 
and so useful a member. It would have been better for Mr. 
Cuitpers’s health if the decision which has since become 
inevitable had been sooner arrived at ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that the public service has materially suffered by 
the delay. 

The difficulty of finding a worthy successor to so important 
a post was probably not the least of the considerations which 
postponed the change. In the dearth of proved administrators 
to be found in the ranks of his party, we are not prepared to 
say that Mr. Giapstone has done wrong in selecting Mr. 
Goscuen. It may be conceded to objectors that he knows 
little or nothing at present about ships, that he is not well up 
in the curve of stability, and that he has yet to make himself 
familiar with the routine of Admiralty work. But Mr. Goscnen 
has conducted with ability the business of a subordinate de- 
partment. He has an acquaintance with financial matters that 
will strengthen his hands immensely in an office one of the 
chief difficulties of which has been the regulation of official 
accounts, and the prevention of unnecessary and unservice- 
able expenditure. In the technical details of his work he 
will have the aid of’ a staff of departmental chiefs who, 
though nominally his colleagues on a Board, are really, under 
the system established by Mr. Curtpers, the heads of the 
various executive branches of the office, meeting periodically 
for consultation and advice. We were not among those 
who gave unqualified approval to Mr. CuiLpers’s reform of 
the constitution of the Board of Admiralty, but it is impos- 
sible to deny that it is an immense improvement on any 
previous organization. Government by a Board, in the 
strict sense which would make all the members substantially 
equal, is the favourite device of incapacity; and so far as 
Mr. CurLpers’s reforms tended to concentrate power and 
responsibility, and to divide executive duties, they were 
clearly sound. Each so-called member of the Board, other 
than the First Lord, is now the chief of some particular de- 
partment of naval work, responsible for the duties specially 
assigned to him, and for giving the best general advice in 
his power to the Ministers under whom he serves, and for 
nothing else. This is infinitely better than dividing a vague 
general responsibility for everything among six or eight poli- 
ticians and admirals, no one of whom can be personally brought 
to book. ‘The weak point of the arrangement, however, has 
been made specially prominent by recent events. No provi- 
sion is made for maintaining the traditions and continuing the 
work of the office in the event of the temporary incapacity of 
its chief, or the still more likely event of the introduction of 
a new master who has yet to learn his business. No public 
office is well organized unless it includes on its permanent 
staff an officer who can carry on the regular work in the 
absence of thie political head. Some official in the position of 
a permanent Under-Secretary of State, who can hold ajl the 


“Who can fail to see how our monarchy, though driven 
“to Rome by our agitations and the mere utterance of 
“the word ‘Republic’ at Paris, shrinks from establishing 
“ itself there?” The taunts of the democratic leader may be 
conveniently set off against the threats of Continental eccle- ; 
siastics, and of Irish public meetings. The King of Itaty ae 
is in much greater danger from the republicans of his 
own country than from the apocryphal scores of millions of ; 
ious Catholics who are supposed to lament in every quarter 
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threads of the routine business, and act for a time as the alter 
ego of the Minister, is needed in every Government office, if 
administrative efficiency is not to be sacrificed to political 
exigencies. In the Admiralty there is nothing of the kind, 
and during the recent interregnum one scarcely knew whether 


the acting First Lord was the Secretary whose functions had | 


been strictly limited to financial matters, or a venerable mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who had no official connexion with the 
department at all. This always struck us as the one serious 
defect in Mr. Cuitpers’s otherwise judicious reforms, and we 
are quite sure that Mr. GoscHeNn would master his new duties 
much more rapidly and easily if he had at the outset the 
guidance of a single experienced official familiar with all the 
branches of Admiralty work. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Cuiipers’s retirement should 
shave occurred at a time when personal attacks of considerable 
vivacity have been directed against him. He had suffered 
enough from the Captain calamity without this last aggra- 
vation. At the same time it is impossible to blame Sir 
Sprzncer Rosinson for that keen sensitiveness which it is 
always satisfactory to see in public servants. ‘The question, 
however, between him and his late chief is of very much 
smaller dimensions than would be imagined by any one who 
had formed his ideas only from Lord Sauissury’s speech. 
We have made ourselves familiar both with Mr. CuiLpers’s 
Minute on the loss of the Captain, and with Sir Spencer 
Rosinson’s reply, and, though they differ in form, they point 
absolutely to the same conclusion on the subject. Some 
time since we had occasion to comment on the Minute of 
the First Lord, and what we found in it was this, that no 
one in or out of office entertained any real apprehension of 
the fate that awaited the unlucky ship, and that what 
negligence there was in ascertaining the measure of her 
stability was nothing either new or special to that 
particular ship, but simply the traditional negligence which 
had become the rule alike in Government and private dock- 
yards. To us it seemed astounding that any ships should be 
sent to sea with so reckless a disregard of scientific investiga- 
tion and precaution as had been invariably manifested, not 
only in the case of the Captain, but in that of every other 
ship, no matter how novel her construction might be. But 
apart from this habitual, though not on that account less 
culpable, carelessness, we could not trace anything like a 
special case of neglect in the instance of this ill-fated ship. 

These conclusions, plainly enough derivable from Mr. 
CuiLpers’s Minute, are precisely the conclusions which Sir 
Spencer Rosinson’s narrative still more pointedly confirms, 

-and that is all the diflerence between the two statements. 
The late Controller says merely this—that neither he nor Mr. 
Reep considered that the Captain was unsafe to be tried at 
.sea, if properly handled. We have no doubt that this is per- 
fectly accurate, but it is to be observed that it is entirely con- 
sistent with everything that Mr. CuiLpers said, and that, so far 
as it contradicts any one, it only contradicts Mr. Rerp. That 
gentleman has apparently struggled, on the last court-martial 
and subsequently, to convey the impression that he at any rate 
foresaw the calamity, and we haye not hesitated to pronounce 
our opinion of the crime of which he would have been guilty 
if this had really been the case. But we said before, and we 
are glad to find Sir Spencer Rosinson confirming our view, 
that in spite of the seeming tendency of his own words, we 
did not believe that even Mr. Reep considered the ship 
essentially unsafe. If he had done so, we could not condemn 
him more decidedly than he is condemned by the language of 
the Controller. “ If,” says Sir Spencer Rosinson, “ the Chief 
“ Constructor and myself had apprehended that imminent and 
“ tangible danger would be imeurred through sending the 
“ Captain to sea, we should have felt ourselves under an irre- 
“ sistible moral obligation to point out with exactness our 
“ apprehensions, but we did not believe in any unavoidable or 
“ imminent peril. The difference between the belief 
“ that a disaster was possible and the apprehension that it was 
“ likely to occur is too obvious to need any remark.” <A 
whole volume could not put the case more clearly or more 
truly than these few words, and it is only to be regretted that 
the official evidence before the court-martial was not given in 
this spirit by Sir Spencer Robinson, instead of being offered 
in a very ditferent spirit by his confidential subordinate, Mr. 

Agreeing fully therefore with all that Sir Spencer Rosison 
says about the Captain, can we acquit him or his assistant of 
all blame? We are compelled tosay No. “ The Captain,” 
he tells us, “ was treated exactly as all other ironclad ships 
“‘ have been treated” in respect of experiments to determine 
the position of the centre of gravity, and we admit that, so far 


as the Captain was concerned, nothing more than the normal 
amount of negligence was practised. But how enormous this 
amount was! ‘The world did not know, until the Captain 
court-martial disclosed the fact, that it was the custom both of 
Admiralty officials and of private builders to send all sorts of 
novel ships to sea without ever taking the trouble to calculate 
beforehand the inclination at which they must capsize, 
Nothing but the foolhardy confidence of sailors and ship- 
builders could have given rise to such a practice, and if it 
is read (as it may be read) as pointed at this practice, 
there is not a word of implied censure in Mr. CuiILpers’s 
Minute which was not amply merited. Perhaps if he had 
more exactly discriminated between the Controller who had 
not appeared before the court-martial, and the Chief Con- 
structor who had given evidence—and such evidence—on that 
occasion, some passages which refer generally to the executive 
officers would have been limited to Mr. REep; but in con- 
demning the lax practice which had prevailed in the admini- 
stration of the dockyards, irrespectively of the particular case 
which brought it to light, we do not hesitate to say that 
language ten times stronger than that of Mr. CaiLpers might 
fairly have been thought inadequate. Whatever else may 
trouble him in his retirement, Mr. Cuitpers need feel no 
anxiety for any words of his which may render future Admi- 
ralty officers somewhat more careful to secure the safety of 
Her Magesty’s ships. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXXIV. 


p has been the fashion throughout the late war to assume 
for the Germans not merely the gift of strategic penetration, 
but that of a political prescience which no turn of events could 
surprise. It is quite true that the extraordinary successes 
with which they opened the autumn campaign, and the fore- 
sight with which they had prepared the means to follow 
them effectually up, put their combinations beyond the power 
of the enemy to disturb. But we believe we have already 
shown that there is good cause to doubt whether the course 
taken by them in the great affair of the siege of Paris was 
that which would have approved itself to their leaders had they 
foreseen the tenacious, though passive and dull resistance 
which Trocuu opposed to them. So long an investment 
would certainly not have been deliberately risked by Count 
Mo tke, had the revival of French spirit and the creation of 
new armies on the Loire been foreseen when the Third and 
Fourth Armies sat down—to use the expressive old profes- 
sional word—before the enemy’s capital. But the most sin- 
gular instance of these mistaken views of future events, which 
prove the fallibility of the laborious and methodical, yet not 
inspired Prussian stuff, is connected with a subject we have 
yet to consider—the condition of the French for resistance 
after the fall of Paris. 


It is well known that it was not long since avowedly the 
intention of the Germans, when once Paris capitulated, to 
hold a defensive attitude in the conquered districts of France, 
confining military operations to beating back any attempt to 
recover them, and so wearying the French into peace without 
any further great risk or loss of life to the victors. There 
seems to us to have been an almost singular want of foresight 
in those who held this view. The vast agricultural wealth 
of Central and Southern France, and the riches of the nume- 
rous provincial cities which the Germans had not reached, 
would have given the French the means of prolonging the 
struggle, uselessly indeed, but almost indefinitely; whilst the 
appearance of weakness assumed when the process of inva- 
sion was abandoned for an attitude of defence would have 
powerfully encouraged the volatile people with whom the 
German armies had to do, and stimulated every motive of 
hostility even within the occupied provinces. The result 
would in all probability have been that the Germans would 
before long have lost patience, and passed once more to the 
offensive; and thus the war, with its attendant miseries, 
might have been dragged on to an undue and objectless length 
through this mistaken view of the situation. Dictated as it 
was possibly by feelings of humanity, such a resolution 
would in the end have been afresh misfortune for France and 
for the world. 


How far and how long this scheme prevailed at the Royal 
headquarters will perhaps never be fully known. It is 
enough here to say that, if seriously entertained up to the 
time of the armistice of Versailles, the defeat of BourBakl’s 
army, combined with the ease with which the mass of troops 
under Trocuu were disarmed, dissipated any such faltering 
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ideas, and the simpler and bolder plan of forcing peace by 
the direct occupation and subjugation of France became the 
avowed purpose of the Germans, if their conditions were not 
forthwith accepted. The all but complete unanimity with which 
the moderate Deputies accepted the terms put before them 
is perhaps the best proof of the further hopelessness of French 
resistance. Yet, as. General Caanzy and other officers who 
have left their mark on the history of the war, voted in the 
minority, it must be presumed that they did not utterly de- 
spair even then of their country. We propose, therefore, very 
briefly to examine the military situation at the date of the 
ratification of the treaty, with the view of seeing what ground 
there was for their opinion. 

Now the highest estimate we have seen of the number of 
adult males that France could by any means have armed 
places it at two and. a-half millions. Of these there had been 
absolutely subtracted by the war no less than one million in 
round numbers—namely, 350,000 prisoners held in Ger- 
many; 80,000 interned in Belgium and Switzerland; 
180,000 of the Line and Mobiles surrendered at Paris; 
250,000 Sedentary National Guards to be disarmed there; 
and at least 200,000 put hors de combat by death, wounds, 
or sickness, Of. the remaining portion of the adults of 
France, nearly one-third were in the districts and cities already 
occupied by the invaders, reducing the available raw material 
from which to form armies to about one million. 


Of these there were actually enrolled at the time of the armis- 
tice, according to Versailles estimates, about a fourth. Faip- 
HERBE and independent commanders in the North had under 
them nearly 100,000 men; CuHanzy’s muster-roll was but 
80,000 strong, having been fearfully reduced in the January 
campaign; there were 20,000 under Dr Bressoutes of the 
relics of Bovursak’s lost army; and of the Garibaldian 
Corps and other smaller bodies not quite fifty thousand 
clothed and armed. These 250,000 men—and we are fol- 
lowing an extreme estimate—were dispersed round a wide 
are of three-fourths of a circle within which the Germans 
had a vastly superior force, testing it even by mere num- 
bers. The five separate armies with which they held the 
occupied districts have been variously estimated at from 
800,000 to 600,000 strong. ‘Taking the lowest numbers 
as, according to precedent, the most probable, and cer- 
tainly the safest for our purpose, it will appear per- 
fectly clear that at, the very least 350,000 were ready to 
march on the signal being given. For it could not need more 
than 100,000 to guard Paris disarmed. 150,000 more would 
be a liberal estimate for covering and keeping open the com- 
munications into Germany. There would have been, there- 
fore, probably 100,000 under Goren and the Duke of 
MECKLENBURG to subdue the Northern section, with a siege 
train at their disposal equal to the largest demands; whilst a 
quarter of a million would have been available wherewith to 
penetrate and oceupy the South. The requisition system, in 
which Germany seems to have bettered the instruction of 
NapoLeon, would have carried Prince Freperic Cuartes and 


_ Manreurret forward with sufficient ease; the forces in their 


way could have offered no practical opposition; and Bor- 
deaux, Lyons, Toulouse, and Marseilles would have fallen 
successively at their approach, just as Orleans, Dijon, 
and Tours had submitted. The whole facts of the war 
permit our assuming this as certain; and if the campaign 
in the North were delayed by the capture of the re- 
maining fortresses, the crushing defeat which FarpHEeRBE 
had recently sustained at the hands of little more than one 
German corps, forbids us to believe that he could have 
made any head against three. As to the fortresses, there was 
not one of them which could have escaped the conditions of 
the method of attack that had triumphed so easily over the 
other fortified towns which fell successively to Kameke’s single 
division, and his train of 70-pounders. France would surely 
have been overrun, and that before the spring closed; and it 
was the strong consciousness of this being certain that made 
the Assembly at Bordeaux close with the painful terms that 
lay before them. A single brave man might well have hoped 
to immortalize himself in a last desperate struggle such as 
might have ensued had the negotiations failed; but in his 
character of Deputy, General Cuanzy would have shown more 
Patriotism by yielding his own wish to the necessities of his 
country, 

It has been alleged that it would have been one thing to con- 
quer and another to hold, and Spain and Russia have been 
quoted freely by certain writers as instances where apparent 
conquést has led only to defeat. There isno real parallelism in 
these cases with thatof France. The Spanish insurrection was 


fed and backed by large help and first-rate generalship from 


England. WeELLINGTon’s victories and NaPoLron’s needs else- 

where—not partidas or guerrillas—caused the collapse of the 

French occupation. There is no more ridiculous travesty of his- 

tory than that which would represent the Spaniards of 1810 as 

freeing themselves from King Josepn. As to Russia, an ex~ 

amination of the numbers carried by NaPotron into Moscow 

shows that his invading force had on its way melted down to. 
a mere fraction for want of supplies, and was indeed little. 
larger than the defending army which retired before it and 
still watched it. The Russians, in fact, were strong enough 

to take the offensive soon after, and their strength and un- 
broken courage rendered Napoieon’s position, with such an 
enemy on his flank, altogether untenable. 


The case to be considered is not such as these, but whether, 
when France had been once fairly overrun, her ports occupied, 
her last army scattered, her last depdt broken up, her credit 
exhausted, there is any serious reason to believe that her people 
could have organized piecemeal such a local resistance as 
would have interfered with the German hold on the great 
arteries of the country. For we suppose that no one will 
deny that, if their communications were kept free, the main 
railroads especially being restored and at their disposal, they 
could have maintained their occupation with ease, resistance 
having been first reduced to the Franc-tireur level. And any 
one who believes that it would have been otherwise when they 
had once established themselves at every point of vantage for 
their purpose, not only ignores all the teachings of the history 
of modern European wars, but must have been blind to what 
has been just going on before our eyes. A single Etappen 
division, under a lieutenant-general, has for months been found 
suflicient to cover effectually the whole district on the security 
of which the entire vitality of the investment of Paris depended. 
All Lorraine has been held by mere detachments, though along 
its southern border the Garibaldians have been continually pro- 
mising succour, and the fortress of Langres has formed a 
rallying point for irregulars. ‘ One considerable post surprised, 
one bridge destroyed, such is the sum of the real troubles the 
Germans have had; and in each case the force came from 
unoccupied districts. Multiply the Strasburg-Nancy railroad 
into all the chief railroads of France, and Lorraine into all its. 
provinces, and the story of what would have been is told by 
what has happened. Francs-tireurs would have resisted, no 
doubt; but they would so rapidly have been reduced to live 
by sheer brigandage, that we might have seen ere long French- 
men enlisted to put them down, as Sour put down the 
guerrillas of Andalusia with Spanish police. Any fresh 
resistance, beyund that of the francs-tireurs, there would have 
been no space, no time, no means to organize anywhere. In 
short, the occupation of the country once conquered was a. 
military work that presented no serious difficulty to such 
a force as the Germans disposed of. The political problem 
involved on the other hand would but have become the more 
insoluble the longer it lasted, and the more that French society 
became disintegrated under it. It is not surprising that even 
the bold brain of Count Bismark shrank from its serious con- 
templation. 


Another occupation of Paris has passed into history. The 
Emperor-Kine showed a moderation with which those who 
knew his past life had not credited him, in declining to share 
the march in of Kamexke’s Corps. Never has there been so slight 
and nominal a triumph in outward show; never one in which 
the hostile feelings of the nations concerned were more bitterly 
engaged, the one in humiliating, the other in paying back 
humiliation with hatred. The German troops showed the 
good effects both of education and discipline in their cool 
reception of the insults of the gamins, and Vinoy’s care- 
ful arrangements prevented any chance of others of a still 
more dangerous class crowding in on the victorious foe. 
The actual wrath of the Paris mob seems to have ex- 
pended itself chiefly on the class whose wretched trade 
makes them court the address of strangers, and on a few 
helpless English Correspondents. Ready writers have told us 
in graphic language what a bloodthirsty set of miscreants 
Paris sends forth in such cases, and make us thankful that the 
roughs we are at the pains of breeding in London have not yet 
been thoroughly trained in the school of revolution. And now 
a new siege of Paris is threatened, the defenders being an 
insurgent mass of the National Guards of the northern 
suburbs, whom Trocuu kept quiet with good pay and rations, 
and who, unhappily perhaps for their country, hava not had 
their numbers diminished by the needle-gun. _ It is satisfac- 
tory to know that M. Turers, taught by sad experience, is re- 
solved not to palter with armed sedition, and that to Gencral 
D’AURELLE, who, even against hope, created an army out of 


strange elements of disorder, is assigned the new duty of dis- 
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arming those brave prolétaires who cling to their weapons 
with an affection that increases in proportion to their distance 
from the enemy, and whose courage hardly promises a 
lengthened resistance to the pressure of the party of order. 


COLOURING PIPES. 


WE have received a treatise to which the author has evi- 
dently devoted his best talents, and which, so far as we 
can speak from somewhat imperfect lnowledge, appears to be 
admirable alike in tone and substance. Modern literature suffers 
greatly from the prevailing theory that nothing more is necessary, in 
order to write successfully upon any subject, than ink and paper 
and a few books of reference. The advantage of systematic study 
conscientiously devoted to a single end is, however, beginning to be 
more generally appreciated. e are glad to see that this truth is 
penetrating into quarters where it might have been anticipated 
that a recognition of its value would be somewhat slow. But in 
the hands of a master almost any vein of inquiry may reveal 
capacities hitherto unimagined. From any one truth, it 1s some- 
times said, any other truth may be inferred. It may at least be 
agreed that the furthest ramification of the smallest byway of 
inquiry is connected by a more or less remote passage with the 
central topics of human thought. Berkeley’s proverbial transition 
from tar-water to the doctrine of the Trinity is merely an example 
of what may be done by any one who systematically ascends from 
any particular proposition to the general law which it exemplifies. 
Starting from the little treatise just noticed, which appears to 
treat of a most insignificant matter, we found ourselves drifting 
into a speculation on human nature in general. We are half 
inclined to fancy that its author, who modestly remains anonymous, 
is a great philosopher in disguise ; and that his book should be put 
by the side of those apparently trifling fables in which some of the 
deepest thinkers of our race have chosen to couch the results of 
their observations. His avowed object, indeed, is nothing more 
serious than the proper mode of colouring meerschaum pipes. Let 
not the hasty reader turn aside in contempt from these humble 
toils, or decide that the mode of colouring a meerschaum is neces- 
sarily of philosophical inquiry. When Mr. Darwin 
was pursuing his inquiries into the origin of species, he was 
known to one class of maukind simply as a pigeon-fancier. They 
supposed, it may be, that his ambition was limited by that which 
formed its immediate goal—the production of a pigeon with a beak 
a tenth of an inch longer than its ancestors, or with a rather more 
brilliant iris on its neck. Yet from such trifling investigations sprang 
results which have gone far to modify the whole current of scientitic 
thought in Europe. Bearing this instructive example in mind, let 
us for a moment condescend to the examination of meerschaum 
pipes; and, that we may not claim a merit which is not our due, 
set us begin by admitting frankly that we are at most building on 
the foundation Jaid by our unknown author. 

Consider, in the first place, a meerschaum pipe in its native 
purity of hue. It is a symbol of one of the most universal, and, 
we might almost add, one of the most intellectual pleasures known 
to humanity. From a moral point of view it is suggestive of 
peace, of the calming of over-irritated nerves, and of general good- 
will towards maukind. Tobacco supplies one of the few comforts 
by which men who live by their hands solace themselves under 
incessant hardships, whilst it equally gives relief to the excited 
brain of those who depend upon intellectual labour. In all the 
wide scale of human beings which intervenes between the Red 
indian and the Germau philosopher there is no®rank for which 
tcbaceo does not soften the harsh edges of daily life. Next to the 
man who invented sleep, we should pay gratitude to the benefactor 
who discovered this method of entering the confines of sleep during 
our waking hours. So great and universal a pleasure should surely 
have its outward signs to recall the memory of past happiness. Some 
of the highest artistic faculties have been called out in the efiort 
to render more attractive the instruments which minister to the 
more sensual and dangerous passion for intoxicating drinks. If 
it is worth a mau’s while to ornament a drinking-cup with the 
labour of months or years, why should not an equal attention be 
bestowed upon pipes? The meerschaum is to the ordinary clay 
what the diamond is to agate, or gold to copper; but it must be 
admitted, if we may judge from the specimens exhibited in to- 
bacconists’ shops, that it has hitherto employed only a very inferior 
order of talent. Yet the meerschaum has the special glory that, 
if skilfully handled, it is ornamented in the very process of enjoy- 
ment. It would require no ordinary power of language to point 
out the lovely gradation of colours through which the virgin white 
of the primitive material gradually deepens through a delicate 
amber down to the richest chesnut, and finally to the blackness of 
midnight. Should so beautiful a metamorphosis be carelessly left to 
chance? Ouranonyinous philosopher has observed with philanthropic 
regret that smokers do not give that emphatic answer in the negative 
which might be expected. He has seen, with melancholy eyes, 
pipes that might under happier auspices have rivalled the most 
cherished trophies of the art, doomed by cruel neglect to premature 
and hopeless ruin. As great poetical imaginations have been 
ruined by the intemperance of their owners, as geniuses who might 
have delighted the world have been content with the applause of a 
village pothouse, so many pipes of great but unrevealed capacities 
have become mere blurred and burnt relics of their former selves. 
The iness of tradesmen, and the carelessness and ignorance of 
proprietors, have contributed to this lamentable result. Our re- 


former does what he can to obviate the last of these causes of waste, 
— out with admirable precision the true course to be pur- 
sued by a man resolved to make the best use of the materials which 
he possesses, We shall not quote his advice in detail, further 
than to say that the great qualifications for success, in this as in 
every other art, are thoughtfulness, attention, and a deep sense of 
responsibility. No man should choose a pipe recklessly, or smoke it 
with a regard only to the immediate pleasure ; his great end should 
be always more or less distinctly before him; once fairly launched 
on the path of success, he should not allow himself to be hurried 
or deviated from his aim; and when at length his labours have 
produced the desired result, when the pipe is arrayed in all its 
glories of colour, and every danger has been evaded by unremitting 
eare, he should place it before him on some safe pedestal as a 
record of former successes and a stimulus to new efforts. In the 
course of a long and virtuous life thus employed, it is a moderate 
estimate to say that a man might be surrounded with as many 
triumphs of skill as a great painter or sculptor. His pipes would 
descend as heirlooms to his posterity, and his children, as they 
counted them over, might reflect with pleasure on the many happy 
hours thus visibly embodied, and on the skill, self-command, and 
patience of which the coloured meerschaums were the visible 
symbol. A collection of such pipes might ultimately be reckoned 
amongst the glories of the South Kensington Museum; or we 
might see suspended in the National Portrait Gallery the embo- 
died pleasures of the great men whose pictures hang above. 

The unknown author contents himself with laying down his 
leading principles, and does not seek to connect them explicitly 
with the labours of other eminent thinkers. We must venture, 
however unequal to the task, to point out some of the most 
obvious corollaries from his doctrines. The cultivation of a meer- 
schaum would be stigmatized by the thoughtless as undeserving of 
such serious attention. There are people who think that a man 
who spends three hours a day upon whist is wasting his time; 
that a passion for old china or rare editions involves an unjustifi- 
able expenditure; and, in short, that every hobby, however 
innocent in itself, is a diversion of human energy into profitless 
channels. If it were possible or desirable that the great majo- 
rity of mankind should devote themselves to pursuits directly con- 
ducive to the welfare of their species, something might be said 
for such stern ascetics. At present we aré scarcely prepared to 
banish from the field of permissible activity amusements which 
aim at no ulterior object, and the only justification of which is 
that they are not directly mischievous. The love of colouring 
meerschaums is a purely arbitrary taste, like the miser’s love 
of collecting money. The accidental accompaniment of the 
pursuit has become its ultimate end. The enthusiasm which our 
triend expresses for the lovely colour of the meerschaum is 
simply an excuse invented after the fact ; a photographer might as 
well learn to be proud of the stains on his hands, or an oarsman of 
the blisters by which they are ornamented. Granting the truth 
of these assertions, what do they prove? Let us admit that a 
meerschaum, however well coloured, does not deserve to be put 
beside a first-rate picture ; and, indeed, that its last state is worse 
than its first; and what follows? Simply that we have another 
illustration of the extreme facility with which men can contrive 
hobbies which will occupy their spare moments harmlessly and 
do mischief to nobody. If a man becomes a fanatical colourer 
of meerschaums, the worst result will be that he will perhaps 
smoke rather more than is good for him, His fate might 
have been incomparably worse; he might have taken to 
politics or philanthropy, and tried to do good. He might, 
that is, have spent his spare moments in talking nonsense 
or in demoralizing the poor. Nay, he might have descended 
to be a member of Parliament, and have added to that torrent 
of talk which threatens to overwhelm us entirely. In 
short, he might have taken up with any of the innumerable 
hobbies of the offensive variety which stalk rampant about the 
country to the annoyance of quiet people. How much better the 
quiet pursuit we have indicated! With far less thought than we 
now perceive to go to the colouring of a meerschaum, a man may 
make a noise as a reformer, and add one more to the countless 
schemes for turning things upside down which now darken the 
air. Indeed, we almost believe that a spread of the habit mighi 
effect a great moral change throughout the country. If Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he is about to make an imprudent speech, felt the 
importance of sitting down quietly for half an hour, and giving 
his mind to the colour of his pipe, how much better chance he 
would have of securing some useful second thoughts! He may 
be said to use Homer tor a similar purpose; but such studies act 
as an irritant, whereas pipe-colouring produces a far more 
healthy and sedative effect. The performer must be calm, con- 
templative, and philosophical. If the ladies who clamour for 
woman’s rights would only begin by invading this part of man’s 
privileges, we should see a material change in their character and 
conduct. Instead of screaming, they would soon learn to take 
things quietly; they would remember that all human life need not 
be at high pressure. There are times for colouring meerschaums, 
as there are times for thundering in senates; and without a due 
mixture of purely harmless hobby-hunting the world would be 
intolerable. Whether the pipe-colouring should be the special 
pursuit selected must Path upon the idiosyncracies of the parti- 
cular subject; but the choice of some such amusement may be 
strongly recommended to the attention of all those restless, uncom- 
fortable people who do not understand the supreme importance 
of doing nothing. ‘The pleasure taken in such an arbitrary 
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pursuit shows how easily the habit of attending to trifles may be 
encou by judicious practice, and an absorbing amusement 
created by way of contrast to the wearisome discharge of solemn 
duties. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


C is sometimes said by the apologists of the new Vatican 
dogma that the Church was compelled to choose between the 
infallibility of the Pope and the infallibility of the German pro- 
fessors, and that to affirm the former was simply to record her 
traditional consciousness. The doctrine had always been held, 
though not always openly proclaimed, and is virtually involved in 
the infallibility of the Church ; and thus while the Pope’s inerrancy 
is guaranteed by a divine gift, and is independent, as the definition 
expressly states, of the consent of the Church, it is yet confirmed 
a posteriori by the fact that he cannot, and therefore of course 
does not, teach anything which the Church does not instinctively 
recognise as the expression of her own immemorial belief. The 
result of the sum is given, so to speak, by an infallible arith- 
metician, but it is capable of being proved by the ordinary pro- 
cesses afterwards. Now this is obviously a matter that can be 
tested by observation and historical criticism. Theologians may 
differ as to the precise meaning of the promises made to St. Peter, 
or the language of the Fathers about the See of Rome. But how 
far the official utterances of Popes have accorded with the sensus 
Jidelium, the moral and doctrinal convictions of the Church, is a 
question purely of fact, to be ascertained like any other fact. That 


‘many Catholic bishops and others who have lately had the investi- 


gation forced on them have arrived at an unfavourable answer is 
notorious, and it is the merest subterfuge to say that their opposi- 
tion has been exclusively or ge based on the alleged “ inop- 
ust the opposite is the case. 

he opposition at Rome was first organized on the inopportunist 
platform in order to combine the largest number of those who were 
vepared on any ground to resist the aggressive schemes ofthe Curia ; 
But with a few exceptions, like Ketteler, the leading spirits among 
them were well understood to be opposed to the truth as much as 
to the policy of the proposed definition, or rather, opposed to its 
policy ates they knew it to be untrue. This is, for instance, 
expressly stated in the published Concio of Archbishop Kenrick, 
and is a direct and necessary inference from the language of 
Dupanloup’s Pastoral issued just before the opening of the Council, 
a the speech delivered by the Archbishop of Paris in the Con- 
gregation of the zoth May. On no other ground, indeed, could 
their opposition be justified or excused. To all arguments against 
the mere impolicy of the definition the Ultramontane answer was 
crushing and complete. A revealed doctrine of such momentous 
interest could not lawfully be suppressed because men were un- 
willing to listen to it; as well might St. Paul have consulted 
Jewish or Heathen prejudice by suppressing “the offence of the 
Cross.” The only objection that could plausibly be urged by 
those who really believed the truth of Papal infallibility was that 
it ought to have been defined at least ten centuries ago. But an 
indictment, however manifestly just, against some thirty or ‘forty 
generations of deceased prelates and pontifis, would not affect the 
conduct of their living successors who desired at the eleventh hour 
to repair, so far as was possible, their culpable negligence. There 
is one valid ground, and one alone, for opposing or rejecting the 
detinition of the doctrine—namely, that it is untrue. And it is 
inconceivable that those who were convinced beforehand of its 
untruth should have their objections solved by the mere fact 
of an adverse decree being carried over their heads. Nor is 
such the case. A letter to the Archbishop of Munich is now 


‘in course of publication by Dr. Déllinger, explaining his reasons 


for refusing to accept the Vatican decrees, and a similar pro- 
test has already Nsete issued by Dr. Schulte, Professor of 
Canon Law at Prague, in a remarkable pamphlet on the Power 
of Popes over Princes, Countries, Nations and Individuals, as 
asserted in their own infallible decisions, to which we purpose 
valling attention. There is abundant evidence that these are no 
—— examples of deliberate resistance, whether tacit or 
openly avowed, to the new dogma. Dr. Schulte is very much 
within the mark when he says, “ I know that many bishops find 
no evidence for Papal infallibility in Scripture and tradition; I 
know dozens of most worthy priests and distinguished teachers of 
theology, including those who have formally accepted the dogma or 
ld their peace, who are of the same mind, and can give 1] 
proof of it; —. all the educated laity capable of forming a 
judgment whom I have met for a long time past, I do not know 
twelve who are not of the same opinion.” It may be worth while 
to glance at some of the grounds for that opinion disclosed in the 
investigations of the learned Professor, and which have slowly 
but surely converted him from an ardent infallibilist into a 
+ ee gg opponent of the policy and doctrines of the Roman 
Sourt. 
_ We shall say nothing here of notorious instances of heretical 
Popes, such *as Honorius and Liberius, except to observe in 
passing that no reply has yet been attempted which is not either 
irelevant or sophistical, or both. Dr. Schulte can well afford, as 
as his ment is concerned, to make a present of such cases 
to the infallibilists. It is quite enough to point to official decisions 
about the fact of which there is no question, and which no well- 
informed and honest believer in the doctrine can for a moment 
doubt to be infallible. We say no honest and well-informed 
believer, for it is pitiful to observe the paltry or ignorant evasions 


of the dogma and evacuate it of all rational meanin, 

not refer to the elaborate irony of writers like Mr. Maskell, who 
can hardly intend to disguise from themselves or their readers their 
real estimate of a belief which they openly claim to accept only 
in a sense that reduces it to an absolute nullity. But we may in- 
stance the case of an Irish Roman Catholic bishop who last year ad- 
dressed a Pastoral to his diocese enforcing and zealously defending 
the obligation of absolute submission, while he dismissed the objec- 
tion—rather a serious one to the Irish mind—based on the gift 
of Ireland to the English Crown by Adrian IV., first with a sug- 
gestion, for which he can have had no good reason, that the Bull of 
Adrian might be spurious; and, secondly, with the remark, most 
reasonable in itself but most illogical in his mouth, that if the 
Bull was genuine the Pope had acted unjustly, and exceeded his 
powers, ‘his method of playing fast and loose with the question 
is 80 common among a large class of professing infallibilists that 
it may be well to pause for a moment to expose the transparent 
fallacy of such a defence. It was open no doubt to the Bishop 
to urge that a ae Adrian was not guided by infallible wisdom 
in assigning Ireland to the English, so far as the political ex- 
pediency of the measure was concerned. But it was not open 
to him to maintain that the act was unjust or in excess of 
the Pope’s legitimate rights —tfirst, because the absolute right 
of disposing of all earthly sceptres has been again and again 
claimed in Pontifical Bulls issued ex cathedrd, and secondly, be- 
cause he was contradicting, totidem verbis, a censure of the in- 
fallible Syllabus of 1864, directed against all who assert that the 
Popes have ever exceeded the due limits of their authority. 
Nothing can be clearer than that, if the Popes are infallible now, 
they have always been infallible, and every decision pronounced ex 
cathedré by any one of the 266 pontifis who have sat in St. 
Peter’s chair is a pure utterance of divine truth. It is equally 
clear, as the Dublin Review has repeatedly and most justly in- 
sisted, that every official judgment pronounced on any point of faith 
or morality—and morality embraces the whole life of the indivi- 
dual and the State—is an ex cathedrd decision, whether contained 
in a Bull formally addressed to the whole Church or in a letter 
to an individual prelate. In short, whenever the Pope claims 
to teach he teaches infallibly, and of the subject-matter, limits, 
and conditions of that infallibility he is, from the nature of the 
case, himself the sole and sufficient judge. “We cannot say of 
this or that decision that it does not fall under the category of 
faith or morals, because it belongs not to private individuals to 
define that sphere, but to the infallible Church, that is, to the Pope 
speaking ex cathedra.” 

One conspicuous and unquestioned example of such an ex 
cathedraé judgment would alone go far to explain the consterna- 
tion of those who are required to accept the infallibilist creed. If 
ever any teaching on faith and morals was solemnly and publicly 
addressed with the whole weight of Papal authority to the universal 
Church, it is the doctrine of the famous Bull of Boniface VIIL, 
Unam Sanctam, which began with laying down the principle 
that the two swords of spiritual and temporal sovereignty are 
committed to the Pope and his successors, ané concludes by “de- 
claring and defining that it is necessary for salvation for every 
human creature to be subject to the Roman Pontiff.”. We need 
not waste words to prove either the meaning or the authority of 
the decree, for both are admitted and indeed emphatically insisted 
upon, by infallibilist divines. Suarez, the classical theologian of 
the Jesuits, and Bellarmine, base on it, as an article of faith, the 
right of the Pope to depose heretical or disobedient princes. The 
Jesuit Civilta Cattolica, the accredited organ of the present Pope, 
deduces from the Bull the subjection of the State to the Church, as 
the body is subject to the soul, as a doctrine of faith; and claims 
infallibility for the Church in her political action, because “ God 
cannot permit her to fall into deadly error in her policy any more 
than in her teaching, and to usurp the rights of others would be 
such an error.” And this supremacy of the Church extends not 
only to directly spiritual and to mixed questions, such as marriage, 
burial, and the like, but to purely temporal matters, which fall, 
indirectly indeed, but no less really, under the jurisdiction of the 
Church “ratione peccati.” Catholicism, it is added, affirms the 
necessity of harmony between Church and State, but of that 
“ harmony which results from the subjection of the State to the 
Church.” The plea of “ certain Liberal newspapers,” which is 
also sometimes put forward in self-defence by cautious advo- 
cates of infallibilism, that the Buil Unam Sanctam is not dog- 
matic, is contemptuously, and not unreasonably, dismissed. It is 
clearly dogmatic, whether as regards its contents or the autho- 
rity from which it emanates. The Pope therein addresses the 
whole Church, handling very weighty doctrinal points, among 
which certainly are included the relations of Church and Siate. 
And the authority of Boniface VIII., which would alone be amply 
sufficient, is further confirmed by that by Leo X., annulling the 
Pragmatic Sanction. ‘Every baptized person,” concludes the 
writer, “is more the subject of the Pope than of any earthly 
Government.” Nor was this doctrine aliowed to become a dead 
letter. It had already been solemnly proclaimed by Gregory VII. 
in a Council held at Rome in 1080, and exemplified in the depo- 
sition of the Emperor Henry II. Gregory IX. and Innocent 1V., 
two centuries later, excommunicated lrederick II., and absolved 
all subjects from their allegiance, as in the sixteenth ceutury 
Paul ILI. similarly excommunicated and deposed Henry VIII., and 
Pius V. Elizabeth. Paul IV. solemnly re-atlirmed the principle in 
his Bull Cum ex Apostolatis officio, ey. 


adopted by many who in the same breath profess their “gag “9 
e do 
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We must reserve for a future occasion some other and still more 
startling consequences which necessarily and immediately result 
from accepting Papal infallibility. Meanwhile an apology for the 
temporal su gamr | and deposing power of the Popes, frequentl 
and plausibly urged, deserves a brief notice here. It has been said, 
both by Catholic and Protestant writers, that the medieval Pon- 
tiffs exercised a beneficent, and in those ages almost indispensable, 
function, accorded to them, so to say, by the common law of 
Europe, in acting as mediators and arbiters among the nations. 
Without some central power strong enough to command by moral 
force the respect of Christendom, the keystone of the social 
fabric would have been lost and the course of civilization indefi- 
nitely arrested or turned aside. 


German rationalist historians | 


have eloquently urged this view, and Catholic apologists have | 


eagerly adopted it. We are far from denyingits force. Itis unrea- 
sonable to blame medizval Popes for exercising powers abhorrent 
to the spirit and circumstances of the modern world, but which 
then were generally acquiesced in and often invoked. As a defence 


= mere indiscriminate and fanatical abuse the reply is con-_ 
u 


sive, but it is a reply that can only proceed from a Protestant 
or a non-Ultramontane Catholic. In the mouth of an infallibilist it 
isunmeaning. The Popes claimed again and again, in solemn official 
acts—and the claim is reproduced in the Syllabus—to exercise 
their temporal suzerainty, not by the common law of Europe, but 
by the commission of Christ, not as a temporary a to meet 
the necessities of a state of society imperfectly civilized, but as a 
divine right inherent in their office and valid for all times. 
personal conduct may be justified or excused without admitting 
that claim, but to reject it is to deny their infallibility. It is 
abundantly natural, and need not be at all to their discredit, that 


Their | 


opponent. All her privileges cannot change the essential consti- 
tution of things; and rudeness being the boomerang of the draw- 
ing-room which returns on the head of the thrower, the privileged 
person who prides herself on her honesty, and who is not too 

ueamish as to its use, finds herself discomfited by the very 
dae and forbearance of her victim. In either case, however, 
whether using the rapier or the sledge-hammer, the person privi- 
leged in speech is partly a nuisance and partly a stirrer-up of 
society. People gather round to hear her, when she has grappled 
with a victim worthy of her steel, and is using it with effect. Yet 
unless her social status is such that she can command a following 
by reason of the flunkeyism inherent in human nature, she is 
sure to find herself dropped before her appointed end has come. 
People get afraid of her ill-nature for themselves, and tired of 
hearing the same things repeated of others. For even a clever 
woman has her intellectual limits, and is forced after a time to 
double back on herself, and re-open the old workings. It is all 
very well, people think, to read sharp satires on society in the ab- 
stract, and to fit the cap as one likes, Even if it fits oneself, one 
can bear the fool’s crown with some small degree of equanimity, 
in the hope that others will not discover the fact; but when it 
comes to a hand-to-hand attack, with bystanders to witness, 
and oneself reduced to an ignominious silence, it is another 
matter altogether; and however sparkling the gifts of one’s privi- 
leged friend, one would rather not put oneself in the way of their 
exercise. So she is gradually shunned till she is finally abandoned ; 
what was once the clever impertinence of a pretty person, or the 


| frank insolence of a cherubic hoyden, having turned by time into 


they should have tacitly accepted a position conceded or even | 
| who allows herself the use of the weapon of honesty, would do 


forced upon them by the public opinion and public requirements 


of the day, and have honestly sought to base it onadivine sanction. well 
| their privileges has run out, and they have no longer youth and 


But unless that divine sanction is expressly admitted, their honest 
or their judgment is impeached, and on either hypothesis the trut 
of their ex cathedrd decisions is rejected. Noblesse oblige. Infalli- 
bility cannot be defended on the plea that it solemnly blundered 
into a practical conclusion which happened for the time to be 
right, through the assertion of theoretical principles which are 
hopelessly wrong. 


PRIVILEGED PERSONS. 


We. all number among our acquaintances certain privileged 
persons; people who make their own laws without regard to 


of the moral and most of the conventional obligations that are con- 
sidered binding on others. The privileged person may be male or 
female, but is more often the latter, sundry restraining influences 
keeping men in check which are inoperative with women. Women, 
indeed, when they choose to fall out of the ranks and follow an 
independent path of their own, care very little for any influences 
at all, the restraining power which will keep them in line being 
yet an unknown quantity. As a woman, then, we will first de 
with the privileged person. 

One embodiment of the privileged person is she whose forte 
lies in saying unpleasant things with praiseworthy coolness, 
She aims at a reputation for smartness or for honesty, accord- 
ing to the character of ‘her. intellect, and she uses what she 

ts without stint or sparing. If she is clever, she is noted for 

r sarcastic speeches and epigrammatic brilliancy; and her mots 
are bandied about from one to the other of her friends; with 
an uneasy sense, however, in the laughter they excite. For 
every one feels that he who laughs to-day may have cause to 
wince to-morrow, and that dancing on one’s own grave is by no 
means an exhilarating exercise. No one is safe with her—not 
even her nearest and dearest ; and she does not care how deeply 
she wounds when she is about it. But her victims rarely reta- 
liate; which is the oddest part of the business. They resign them- 
selves meekly enough to the scalpel, and comfort themselves with 
the reflection that it is only pretty Fanny’s way, and that she is 
known to all the world as a privileged person, who may say what 
she likes. It falls hard, though, on the uninitiated and sensitive, 
when they are first introduced to a privileged person with a talent 
for saying smart things, and no pity to speak of. Perhaps they 
have learned their manners too well to retort in kind, if even they 
are able; and so feel themselves constrained to bear the un- 
expected smart, as the Spartan boy bore his fox. One sees them 
at times endure their humiliation before folk with a courage- 
ous kind of stoicism which would do honour to a better cause. 
Perhaps they are too much taken aback to be able to marshal 
their wits for a serviceable counter-thrust; all they can do is to 
look confused and feel angry; but sometimes, if seldom, the 
SS person with a talent for sarcastic sayings meets with 
er match and gets paid off in her own coin—which greatly 
offends her, while it rejoices those of her friends who have suffered 
many things at her hands before. If she is rude in a more sledge- 
hammer kind of way—rude through what it pleases her to call 
honesty and the privilege of speaking her mind—her attacks are 
easier to meet, as being more ~ amy made and less dependent on 
uickness or subtlety of intellect to parry. Sometimes, indeed, 

their very coarseness they defeat themselves. When a woman 
ob this kind says in a loud voice, as her final argument in a dis- 
cussion, “‘Then you must be-a fool,” as we have known a woman 


tell her hostess, she has blunted her own weapon and armed her 


the acrid humour of a grim female who keeps no terms with any 
one, and with whom, therefore, no terms can be kept. The pretty 
person given to smart sayings with a sting in them, and the hoyden 


well to ponder on the inevitable cud, when the only real patent of 


beauty to plead in condonation for their bad breeding. 

Another exercise of peculiar privilege is to be found in the 
matter of flirting. Some women are able to flirt with impunity 
to an extent which would simply destroy any one else. They 


flirt with the most delicious frankness, yet for all practical 


purposes keep their place in society undisturbed and their repute 
intact. They have the art of making the best of two worlds, the 
secret of which is all their own, yet which causes the weak to 
stumble and the rash to fall. They ride on two horses at once, 
with a skill as consummate as their daring; but the feeble sisters 
who follow after them slip down between, and come to grief and 


( 2 1 | public disaster as their reward. It is in vain to try to analyse 
the received canons of society, and who claim exemption from some 


the terms on which this kind of privilege is founded. Say that 
one eg person takes the tone of universal relationship—that 
she has an illimitable fund of sisterliness always at command ° 
for a host of “dear boys” of her own age, or, when a little 
older and drawing near to the borders of mature sirenhood, that 
she is a kind of cecumenical aunt to a large congregation of well- 
looking nephews—she may steer safely through the shallows of 
this dangerous coast, and land at last on the terra firma of a 
respected old age; but let another try it, and she goes to the 
bottom like astone. And yet the first has pushed her privileges as 
far as they will go, while the second has only played with hers; but 
the one comes triumphantly into port with all colours flying, and 
the other makes shipwreck and is lost. And why the one escapes 
and the other goes down is a mystery given to no one to fathom, 
But so it is; and every student of society is aware of this strange 


| elasticity of privilege with certain pretty friends, and must have 


more than once wondered at Mrs. Grurdy’s leniency to the fla- 
grant sinner on the right side of the square, coupled with her 
severity to the lesser naughtiness on the left. The flirting form of 
privilege is the most partial in its limitations of all; and things 
which one fair patentee may do with impunity, retaining her 
garlands, will cause another to be chastised with scorpions; and 
no one knows why or how the difference is made. 

Another self-granted privilege is the license some give them- 
selves in the way of taking liberties, and the boldness with which 
they force your barriers. Indeed there is no barrier that can stand 
against these resolute invaders. You are not at home, say, to all 
the world, but the privileged person is sure you will see him or 
her, and forthwith mounts your stairs with a cheerful conscience, 
carrying his welcome with him—so he says. Admitted into your 
penetralia, the anprwn zes of this bold sect increase, being of the 
same order as the traditional ell on the grant of the inch. They 
drop in at all times, and are never troubled with modest doubts. 
They elect themselves your “ casuals,” for whom you are supposed 
to have always a place at your table, and you are obliged to invite 
them into the dining-room when the servant sounds the gong and 
the roast mutton makes itself evident. They hear you are giving 
an evening, and they tell you they will come, uninvited, taking 
for granted that you intended to ask them, and would have been 
sorry if you had forgotten, They tack themselves on to your 
party at a féte, and air their privileges in public; when the man 
whom of all others you would like best for a son-in-law is 
hovering about, kept at bay by the privileged person’s familiar 
manner towards yourself and your daughter. Your friend would 
laugh at you if you hinted to him that he might by chance be 
misinterpreted. He argues that every one knows him and his 
ways; and acts as if he held a talisman by which the truth could 
be read through the thickest veil of appearances. It would be 
well sometimes if he had this talisman, for his familiarity is a 
bewildering kind of thing to strangers on their first introduction 
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to a: house where) he has: privileges; and it. takes time, and some 
misapprehension, before it is rightly understood. You donot know 
how to — this man who is so wonderfully at. ease with 
your new fri You know that he is not a relation, and yet he 
acts as. one, bound: by the closest ties; the girls are no longer 
children, but his manner towards, them. would be a little too 
familiar if they were half a dozen, years younger than they are; 
and you come at last to the conclusion that the father owes him 
money, and that he is. therefore master of the situation and beyond 
the reach of rebuke. All things considered, this kind of privilege 
is dangerous, and to be carefully avoided by parents and guardians, 
Indeed, every form of this patent is ; the chances bei 
that sooner or later familiarity will degenerate into contempt, an 
a bitter rupture take the of the former excessive intimacy. 

the nt ivi which certain c) t themselves, 
These the never who do not 
think themselves obliged to answer your invitations, who do 
not keep their appointments, and who forget their promises. It is 
useless. to ——e them, to e from them the grace of 
punctuality, the politeness of a reply, or the faintest stirrings of a 
social conseience.in anything., They are privileged to the observ- 
ance of a general neglect, and you must make your account with 
them as they are. If they are good-natured, they will spend much 
time and energy. in. framing yy that may or may not tell; 
if women, and. graceful, and liking to be liked without taki 
much trouble about, it, they will profess. a thousand sorrows 
shames the next time they see a and play the pretty hypocrite 
with more or less success, You must not mind what they do, 
they say pleadingly; no one does; they are such notoriously bad 

ers no one ever expects them to pay visits like other people; 

or they are so lazy about.writing, please don’t mind if they don’t 
answer your letters your don’t mean to 
be rude, only, they don’t like writing ; or they are so dreadfully 
busy they cannot do half they ought, and are obliged sometimes 
to break their engagements and so on; and you, probably for the 
twentieth time, accept excuses which mean nothing but “Iam 
a privileged person,” and go on again as before, hoping for better 
things against all the lessons of past experience. How can you do 
otherwise with that charming face looking so sweetly into yours, 
and the coquettish little hypocrisies played off for your benefit ? 
If that oo faee were old or ugly, things would be 
different, but so long as women possess la beauté du diable men 
can do nothing but treat them as angels. 

And so we, come round to the root of the matter once more. 
The privileged person, whose patent society has endorsed, must 
be young, pretty, charming, and a woman. Failing these con- 
ditions, she is a mere adventuress, whose discomfiture is not far 
off; with these, her patent will last just.as long as they do. And 
when they have gone, she will degenerate into a “horror,” at whom 
the bold will laugh, the timid tremble, and whose company the 
‘wise will avoid ‘as too unpleasant to be borne. 


THE HOME OFFICE. 


Some of those uncomfortable people who are never satisfied 
unless they can find out a reason for everything have of late 
been much exercised by the repeated shufilings of the Ministerial 
pack, <A vacancy in the Cabinet has come to be the signal for a 
general game of “ change-corners,” the fun of which seems to 
consist in the unexpected positions into which Ministers. are 
occasionally jostled. The Irish ww who knows Ireland 
well finds. himself at the. Board of , of which he knows 
nothing, while the President of the Poor Law Board is suddenly 
called upon to command the fleet. As for the Under-Secretaries, 
they are moved. about so often and so fast that it is difficult 
to say positively to which tment any of them belong, and 
indeed the poor fellows hardly know themselves. The sugges- 
tion that Mr. Gladstone’s rule is to remove a Minister as soon 
as he has mastered his work and. begun to be useful receives 
some countenance from the fact that in all these flittings one 
office has remained unchanged. Mr. Bruce is almost the only 
Minister who has eseaped translation. He joined the Govern- 
ment at its formation, and upto the present time he has accom- 
plished the remarkable feat of doing absolutely nothing. After 
a feeble and ineffectual pretence of settling the cab question in 
1869, he subsided into drowsy rest. No rude echoes from with- 
out disturb the serene ay vi of the political Sleepy 
Hollow. Last year he excused his inactivity on the ground that 
the Land;Bill and the Education Bill left Parliament no time for 
other matters. It was understood. that the present. was to be 
— a Home Office Session, but the Army Bill will pro- 
ly be pleaded at the end.of it as an excuse for the absence of 
Home. Office legislation. Mr. Bruce has indeed brought. in a 
Trade-Unions Bill, and holds out some hope of the Licensing 
Bill being produced before Easter; and we can only hope that, 
if it sees the light, it-will be a genuine effort to solve a very 
serious and urgent question. 
third edition of the cab. regulations, but a recollection of Mr. 
yng former. efforts, and the chaos in which they Feige 
not encourage ine expectations on thi A 
In the Session. of 1869, Mr. Bruce obtained. an Act authorising 
the Home Office to regulate the service of cabs in the metropolis, 
and, among other thi to fix the rate of fares, which, however, 
‘Were not.to be lower. those payable at the time of the passing 


We are also, it seems, to have a.|.aware of it, but 


of the Act. This.law was passed in and. was not to come 
into operation till the 1st of January following. Mr. Bruce had 
thus nearly six. months to. think over the matter and mature his 
plans. At the new year the regulations duly made their appear- 
ance, but were found to be so crude, impracticable, and even con- 
tradictory, that Mr. Bruce was shamed into ding them 
before they were more than a.few days old. After another 
month’s.cogitation, a second, set of regulations was issued, which 
has y remained in force to the present day, but has prac- 
tically been. treated.as a dead letter from the:very first. The main 
feature of the regulations was the metal flag which was to be 
hoisted on the top of each cab, with the rate per mile and rate per 
hour painted on it “in black letters on.a white ground or in white 
letters on a black ground.” For a few days the cabmen were 
good enough to humour Mr. Bruce by flying the pennant, but they 
soon grew tired of this complaisance, struck their flags, and sub- 
sided into their old habits and scale of charges. The principle of 
the new system was that every cabman should be allowed to fix 
his own charges, on condition that these were distinctly painted on 
his flag; and the public were led to anticipate that the result would 
be vonle § earance in the streets of a superior class of vehicles, 
attrac y the more liberal fares which they could now com- 
mand. Mr. Bruce the other evening expressed his regret that 
there had not been “ more enterprise on the part of the cab-owners, 
and more encouragement given on.the,part of the public,” but as. 
far as the public are concerned, it is difficult to understand what was. 
expected of them. They found no better cabs than before ying 
in the streets, and naturally declined to pay more than the ol 

fare for the old style of cabs; comet as the cabmen them- 

The only 


selves did not ask for more. effect. of Mr. Bruce’s 
regulations has been, to produce such confusion and bewilderment 
of mind that the fourteen magistrates of the metropolis are hope- 
lessly divided as to their meaning. 

A startling illustration of the numerous urgent questions. 
claiming the attention of the Home Office on the one hand, and of 
the strenuous inactivity of the Secretary on the other, is afforded 
by the questions addressed to Mr. Bruce in the course of the 
present Session. On the 13th of February Sir C. Adderley inquired 
what were the intentions of the Government with regard to sani- 
tary legislation. The Sanitary Commission, had furnished the 
Home Office with an early draught of their Report, and Mr. Bruce 
was profuse in his acknowledgments of the pains-they had taken 
to facilitate legislation. The department charged with the admin- 
istration of sanitary law, he said, had the matter under their consi- 
deration, and if Sir Charles would wait some three weeks he would 
be satistied with the result. Three weeks and more have now 
pene without any visible result whatever. The Report has 

en printed, but is still “under consideration” at the Home 
Office. On the same day Lord Eustace Cecil questioned the Home 
Secretary on the subjeet of false weights and measures and the 
adulteration of food, drugs, and drink. Mr. Bruce replied that the 
Board of Trade had prepared a Bill on the first of these questions, 
and the adulteration of drink would be dealt with in the Licens- 
ing Bill, but the adulteration of food and drugs must stand over 
for another year. On the 14th of February Mr. Bruce was 
pressed to take up the question of the pollution of rivers by 
sewage, but declined on the threefold plea of “pressure of time, 
“want of opportunity,” and “inquiry not yet complete.” The 
reply age wr at least his prodigal fertility of excuse, but was 
strangely deficient in artistic tact. Mr. Bruce has been making 
excuses long enough to have known that one at-a time is better 
than three. A guest who apologized for not coming to dinner 
because he was laid up at home, mistook the night, and never re- 
ceived the invitation, could hardly be surprised if he failed to 
command the confidence of his host. On the 16th Mr. Bruce was- 
would 4 to put stop to the 
abuses of baby-farming, but could. only repeat his stereotyped 
promise of “ cuselilgaation.” He had no Bill of ‘his own, but if 
anybody would bring in a Bill he would be happy to consider it. 
The same evening Mr. T. Dalrymple. drew his, attention to the 
fact that the Workshops Act was in many. places altogether a. 
dead letter. Mr. Bruce said he had more than once expressed the 
opinion that what was wanted was a modification of the Factory 
Acts and Workshop Regulation Acts; and. one naturally ex- 

d, therefore, that he would have gone on to intimate 
is intention to act upon this opinion. But even here Mr. Bruce 
was faithful to his policy of masterly inaction. He had, he said 
iven instructions to have the matter inquired into, and ‘ho 
fore long to lay the result of these inquiries before Parliament,” 
thus leaving a long vista of future “consideration.” On the 20th 
he excused himself from; making any effort to reform the local 
og of the metropolis.on the ground that there would 
ubtless be opposition. on the part of some of the existing 
authorities—an argument which, it good for anything, is good for 
ever. Mr. Locke asked) whether the-Government were aware that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had introduced three private 
Bills extending their borrowing: powers:to the amount of 275,000. 
in excess of the legal maximum. The Home Secretary was quite 
eelined. to interfere. On. the same day Mr. 
vainly endeavoured to get him to say when there was 
a chance of the promised Prisons Ministers Bill being introduced. 
On the 23rd he gave a half promise, “if time permitted,” to bring 
in a Bill to extend the. jurisdiction of stipendiary magistrates. in 
districts where it is demanded. by inerease of population; but. he 
declined, “ owing tothe other engagements of the ment,” to 
deal with the recommendations of the Salmon Fisheries Com- 
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mittee of 1869-70, or those of the Royal Commission of 1866 
on Capital Punishment. On the 27th he repeated a declaration 
he had made two years before as to the oy ooo of finding 
time to deal with the crying scandal of the Marriage Laws. On 
the 28th Mr. C. Reed elicited from him that the police were 
granting pedlars’ certificates in a wholesale manner, “in defiance 
of the plain provisions of the law ”—as, for example, to convicted 
felons, although the Act laid it down that no person who had been 
convicted even of a misdemeanour should be allowed to receive a 
certificate. “It might,” he added, “ be well to send round a cir- 
cular to the heads of the police, calling their attention to the facts, 
in order to remedy the abuse.” The tone in which he spoke did 
not indicate much confidence in the efficacy of the suggested 
remedy, and if it failed, the Home Secretary left it to be under- 
stood that the police must be allowed to pursue their lawless course 
unchecked. 

In order to appreciate the amount of mischief which is caused 
by this chronic torpor and inertia at the Home Office, it is neces- 
sary to observe the kind of place which the Department occupies 
in our national system. ‘The business,” writes Sir G. C. Lewis 
in one of his letters, “is not of very great importance. The Home 
Office is a sort of central point for an immense number of offices 
and officers, commissions, lord-lieutenants, magistrates, &c.; all 
their correspondence with the Treasury and other departments, 
and all their applicatios for instruction or money, pass 
through or are made to the Home Office. It is also a 
house of call for numbers of people who wish to receive in- 
formation or communicate it. Then there is a great deal of 
routine Parliamentary business, arrangements about returns, and 
the like. The Home Office is likewise a Colonial Office for the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man; and although these are not 
large communities, each of them has a Governor and a little 
Government complete in itself, which gives rise to the various 
questions which a separate Government invariably creates.” In 
one sense perhaps the business is, as Sir G. C. Lewis said, not of 
very much importance. A great statesman is never out of place 
in any branch of government. There are always great ways of 
doing small things, and nobody can say that the work of the Home 
Office does not present problems of the gravest and most difficult 
character, upon which the very highest political genius might 
worthily be employed. But the performance of the ordinary duties 
of the Office does not necessarily require this high order of ability. 
It was a great advantage to the country to have a man like Lord 
Palmerston or Sir G. C. Lewis in such a post, but an inferior 
person, assisted by good Cabinet advice, would be quite equal to 
the demands made upon him. Such statesmanship as is called for 
is rather administrative than constructive. ergy, common 
sense, and promptitude of decision are the chief qualifications 
for the office. A vast number and variety of questions are con- 
tinually pressing for the Minister’s attention. Every little difli- 
culty in the local administration of the country, the doubts and 

uarrels of officials, the overstraining of legal powers by one au- 
thority, the idleness and neglect of another, are all brought before 
the Secretary of State. Of course there is a right and a wrong 
even in the smallest matters, and it is desirable that in everything 
the Minister should, if possible, be right. But it is not going 
too far to say that, as regards the great bulk of the Home 
Office business, it is infinitely better that the Secretary 
should occasionally run the risk of making a mistake b 
iving a hasty decision, than that he should withhold his 
ecision at the moment it is wanted, and keep everything in sus- 
_ Even a wrong decision is often better than none at all. 
Every one of the questions placed before the Minister represents 
some kind of grit, dislocation, or deadlock in the machinery of 
local government, which, if not seen to at once, is apt to produce 
much permanent mischief. An accumulation of these little diffi- 
culties, however trifling individually, implies a serious derange- 
ment, or perhaps even paralysis, of municipal government over a 
large part of the country. The Home Ottice stands to the local 
administration of the kingdom very much in the position of the 
heart to the circulation of the human body, and any sluggishness 
or torpor in either is productive of instant injury to the whole 
system. If Mr. Bruce must be retained in the Cabinet it is a pity 
some place cannot be found for him where his inertia would be 
less baneful than at the Home Office. 


THE STUDY OF ROMAN LAW. 


m byeo sudden revival of the study of Roman law in England is 
rather a curious phenomenon. A whole crop of books, dis- 
playing, it is true, varying ratios of zeal to knowledge, has ap- 

: upon the subject within the last few years. Gaius is 
glibly talked about, and occasionally read ; there are persons who 
have turned over the pages of the Digest itself, and a general 
impression seems to be gaining ground that an intelligent young 
lawyer ought to know something of the Civil Law. There are 
of course fashions in study, as well as in dress, but we are in- 
clined to believe that these facts indicate a change which is likely 
to be permanent. A critical epoch has undoubtedly been reached 
in the history of English law. Blackstone’s eulogies of the law 
and all the details of its administration as the perfection of 
human reason find so little acceptance just now that Commissions 
are sitting at the present moment upon almost every one of its insti- 
tutions. The long-standing opposition between Law and Equity, 


and the very names and powers of the various Courts of Justice, 
are marked for a sweeping destruction. The fees of barristers 
and the costs of attorneys; javelin men and Judges of Assize ; 
the Inns of Court and their dinners in Hall; the Statutes at large 
and the authorised Reports in 1,200 volumes—one and all have 
been thrown into the crucible of criticism, whence they — or 
may not emerge in their former shapes to find a place in the legal 
system of the future. 

Unsatisfactory as is the position of the lawyer of to-day while 
so much of his science and of the apparatus by which it is admini- 
stered is upon the point of being transmuted into something of 
which he has no experience, still more annoying is his conscious- 
ness that he has, and can have, no sufficient knowledge of his 
science even as it now stands. Such a knowledge is impossible 
for him, in the first place, because the system has grown to so 
huge and so ill-ordered a mass as to baffle all the efforts of a 
short human life to learn it thoroughly ; and, in the second place, 
because his own training has merely stored his memory with a 
number of isolated facts connected with his subject, without su 

lying him with any theory upon which to string his facts together. 
Te is not unnatural, and it is by a happy instinct, that in the 
midst of his perplexities the English lawyer should feel attracted 
towards the study of Roman law, as a system which has the 
reputation of containing in a compact form the essential ideas of 
jurisprudence. Hence he may hope for help to distinguish the 
permanent phenomena of law from the transitory; and here he 
may expect to find a series of leading conceptions which will 
enable im to reduce to comparative simplicity the endless detail 
of his own system. 

Whatever have been the motives at work, a very prominent 

lace has been assigned to Roman law in all the efforts which 
me been made of late years to improve the quality of legal edu- 
cation in England. In the newly-founded examinations at the 
Inns of Court and in the London University it is treated with 
due honour; while, in conjunction with English law and modern 
history, it has for some time formed a course leading to the B.A. 
degree of the older Universities. The difficulties in the way of 
the prosecution of the study have hitherto been want of books— 
for most of the good books upon the subject happen to be written 
in German—and want of teachers. e have already referred to 
the attempts which are being made to supply the former want, 
but the latter has as yet been very meagrely provided for. The 
Reader upon the Civil Law to the four Inns of Court is bound to 
lecture also upon Jurisprudence and upon the Law of Nations. 
Public lectures upon the subject are indeed delivered at Cam- 
bridge, but at Oxford, the University of Vaccarius and the 
home of the Civil Law degree, the Chair of Roman Law has 
for many years been treated by the eminent men who have 
occupied it as being practically a dignified sinecure. The new 
Regius Professor, Mr. Bryce, has however taken a new view of the 
possibilities of his office; and upon Saturday week he delivered 
an inaugural lecture in every way worthy of his reputation 
as the author of the Holy Roman Empire, and as one of the 
very few Englishmen who have studied the subject where it 
can best be studied—in the country of Savigny, Puchta, and 
Vangerow. The lecture was upon the “Study of Roman Law”; 
and should the Professor print it, as is customary, we believe 
it will be found to contain a complete, and at the same time a 
perfectly fair, statement of the advantages derivable from an 
acquaintance with the Civil Law. The study must stand or fall 
by its own merits. It is not long ago that the College at Doctors’ 
Commons, and through it the right of practising at the Bar of 
the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Courts, was open only to those 
who had studied, or at least had taken a Doctor’s degree, in the 
Law faculty of one of the old Universities. But this monopoly 
‘was swept away when the State took into its own hands the de- 
cision of matrimonial and testamentary causes. Nor can the 
civil law be said to have in England the direct practical import- 
ance which it possesses upon the Continent. There the Codes of 
the Latin races are little more than adaptations to modern society 
of the rules of the Roman law; which throughout Germany, be- 
sides its all-powerful influence upon the large class of scientific 
jurists, underlies and supplements, as the common law, all the 
varioug positive. systems which prevail in different parts of the 
country. To study the Roman law is, therefore, on the Continent 
to study the law under which one lives; but this is not the case 
in England. This great system has doubtless exerted at different 
times, through the Chancellors, through the Church, and through 
the early judges, a vast influence upon our own law. But so 


' thoroughly has our insular independence of character assimilated 


this influence that its traces are hardly to be recognised. Nor 
has any binding authority ever been attributed to the Civil Law 
in our ordinary courts of justice. 

The utility of a knowledge of Roman law, though it is indirect, 
is however indisputable. Mr. Bryce the other day asserted 
that if, of two men of equal ability who were commencing their 
legal studies at the same time, the one were to grapple at once 
with English law, while the other devoted his first six months 
to Roman law, the latter would be found at the end of three 
years to know, besides his Roman law, as much English law as 
the former. We believe that he would know more. Such a con- 
geries of cases and statutes as constitutes the English system 
cannot be satisfactorily acquired without the help of those more 
general ideas which can be derived only from the science of 
[oe regen or from Roman law; and Roman law, besides ex- 

ibiting most of the principles of jurisprudence in an easily intel- 
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ligible form, also presents us with instances of their application 
to daily life, in a manner the most in accordance alike with logic 
and with common sense. Again, as the meaning of an idea is 
most clearly seen when one is acquainted with the terms by which 
it is expressed in several languages, so is the precise character 
of a legal institution best understood by comparing it with the 
analogous institutions in another system; nor is any body of law 
so well adapted for this purpose by the clearness and definiteness 
of its structure as the Roman, where we may find “ written in 
large characters,” as Plato would say, those principles which in 
our own books are only here and there falteringly and imperfectly 
enunciated. The knowledge of such a foreign system serves not 
only to illustrate, but also to define our own. It is good not only 
for comparison, but also for contrast. If, however, it is to be 
serviceable in this way, it must be thoroughly mastered. Such 
inklings of Roman law as have hitherto been usual have often 
led to mere confusion of the boundaries of our own law; while 
the haphazard references to the Digest which occasionally diver- 
sify the foot-notes of an English text-book are wholly superfluous 
and contemptible. 

Besides, however, what may be called the domestic uses of the 
civil law, its study has a wider though less indispensable appli- 
cation. It was, we believe, Mr. Maine who, in an Hssay published 
a good many years ago, pointed out how the terminology of Roman 
law is the lingua fg os not only of the jurists, but also of the 
diplomatists of Continent. Till we acquire this it is hardly 
possible for us to aapeaeiete either the laws or the State papers of 
the other nations of Europe; and we must also find great diffi- 
culty in really understanding a system of international law which 
is the creation of men whose minds were imbued with the juris- 
prudence of Rome. The same writer, if we are not mistaken, has also 
pointed out how the Roman system is the system of the future; 
to which we, though more slowly than other nations, are yet 
surely approximating, as we get rid one by one of the often 
irrational local customs which grew up after the fall of the 
Empire. It is, in fact, in its full development a system which, 
though it professes to pursue what is just and fair, really comes 
to very much the same conclusions as were arrived at by Bentham 
in his pursuit of utility. It possesses, however, this element of 
su oy overthe philosophy of Bentham, that instead of being 
elaborated by the genius of one man, it is the product of five 
es of the patient labour of the ablest intellects of the 
wor 

It is of the utmost im ce that the advantages derivable 
from the study of the Civil Law should be well understood at the 
see moment, when the whole question of the training of 

wyers, both Daag wen and academical, has been opened up, 
and must speedily be solved; especially as it so happens that the 
academical curriculum generally is also under revision, and may 
therefore be to some extent modified so to meet the needs of the 
lawyer. The question of legal education is in fact two-faced. On 
one side it is related to initiation into actual professional practice ; 
on the other side to the general culture which is necessary for 
every highly educated man. The final preparation of the lawyer 
for his work will doubtless before oy confided to the pro- 
ae Law University, or Law Faculty, of London. His earlier 

ite and philosophical training will, it may be hoped, still 
take place at the older Universities; but there are intermediate 
subjects of study which would appropriately come after Thucydides 
and Aristotle, but before Roscoe, Archbold, and Chitty. These 
subjects should be taught both in the London Faculty and at the 
Universities, and a man should have his choice of learning them 
where it might be most convenient to him. We mean Jurispru- 
dence and ene Law; and we may ge in favour of the 
position which we would assign to them, the practice of the Uni- 
versity of London, which obliges all its candidates for a Law de- 
gree to pass an examination in these subjects two full years before 
they are allowed to present themselves for examination in the 
laws of England. 

When, in the University of Heidelberg for instance, there are 
fourteen simultaneous courses of lectures in Roman Law, it is a 
time that more provision should be made for its teaching by the 
Inns of Court than is afforded by the time which can be devoted 
to it by one reader, who is also reader in Jurisprudence and in 
International Law. This will probably be a question for the new 
Institution which is to supersede the Committee of the Inns of 
Court in — the education of barristers. In the mean- 
time there has been much stir in the Law faculties of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the latest instance of which is the admirable appoint- 
ment to the Regius ee at Oxford to which we have 
already referred. Roman law only needs to be efficiently taught 
in England in order to be acknowledged to be as 


1 to the 
practitioner as it is interesting to the jurist. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
HE passing of the Education Act has naturally been followed 
4. by the issue of a new Code of Regulations for the administra- 
tion of the Parliamentary grant. Hitherto this grant has been given 
only in aid of voluntary exertion. Now its object has been so far 
altered that it includes the assistance of all kinds of local exer- 
tion, whether voluntary or not. A school maintained by a School 
| out of rates levied in the school district is entitled toa 
share in the grant equally with a school supported by voluntary 


contributions. This change has entailed several modifications of 
eat importance in the rules under which the grant is distri- 
uted. ‘The schools entitled to claim it are for the first time to 
be really national schools—schools, that is, which are open to the 
whole nation without distinction of rank. The old code defined 
the children in aid of whose education the grant was given to 
be the children of the labouring classes, and in the Examination 
Schedule presented to the Government i r there was a 
column stating the condition of the parents of each child, the 
entries in which it was a part of the inspector's duty to examine 
and, if need were, to verify. If the school contained any chil- 
dren whose parents did not come under this description liberally 
construed, no money was paid for them by the State. ‘The 
managers were the better for their presence to the extent of 
the school fees, but no further. This restriction is now abo- 
lished. The school ers may not only include children 
of all classes, both in estimating the average attendance, and 
in presenting scholars for examination, but it is a condition of 
participation in the grant that no child shall be refused admis- 
sion to the school “ on other than reasonable grounds.” It need 
hardly be said that after the omission of the former limitation 
the fact that the child’s parents do not belong to the labouring 
classes would not be a reasonable ground for refusal. This radical 
alteration is a n complement of the introduction of an 
education rate. A school to which every householder is bound to 
contribute is a school to which every householder must, in 
common fairness, be allowed to send his child; and for every child 
to whom the school rs are not allowed to refuse admission 
they must, equally as a matter of justice, be allowed to claim 
the same help from the State. So long as the Parliamentary 
t was given in aid of charitable effort, it was fitting that the 
State should take what care it could that the children educated in 
primary schools were proper objects of charity. Now that it is 
given in aid of the local taxpayer, the State is rightly absolved of 
all responsibility on this head. A school supported by every- 
body’s money is a school which must be open to aaencr 
Another feature of the new Code is that the standard of elemen- 
mc’ | education prescribed by it is considerably raised. There 
ill still be six standards of examination, but the new first standard 
will be the old second standard, the new fifth will be the old 
sixth, and the new sixth will be an advance on anything hitherto 
required in Elementary Schools. The scholar who passes in this 
standard must be able to read with fluency and expression, to 
write a short theme or letter, or an easy Leng warn. and to work 
sums in proportion and v or decimal fractions. In other 
words, ‘he must have received and profited by a — pri 
education. Reading with oan implies some degree of cul- 
tivation, an acquaintance wi something more than the actual 
passage chosen for the examination. ‘The writing of a short 
theme or letter is of the nature of original composition, and 
secures some amount of thought and reflection on the part of the 
scholar. These requirements would be improved, however, by 
two modifications. One is the addition, after the word to read, of 
the words “from print or manuscript.” Many children leave 
school without being able to read a iinly legible letter, though 
they are quite able to read a book. Yet familiarity with the 
written character is almost as n to them in after life as 
familiarity with the printed chasacter. The other is the substi- 
tution, in place of the “ ne pry of the qualification required 
of pupil teachers at the end of their first year, “to write from 
memory the substance of a passage of simple prose read to them 
with ordinary quickness.” ‘To be able to express in many ill- 
chosen words what Milton or Cowper has expressed in a few well- 
chosen words may be a good test of understanding the author's 
meaning, but it eminently tends to nourish that longwindedness 
and love of fine phrases which is the besetting sin of young com- 
posers. On the other hand, writing from memory, where. there 
are no striking words to catch the ear, ensures that the meaning of 
the passage has been seized, while it is also an exercise of con- 
siderable practical value as a help to understanding and conveying 
orders. ‘lhe standard of primary education will be further raised 
74 provision that after the 31st of March, 1873, no day scholar 
above g years of age shall be examined in the first standard, 
and that after the 31st of March, 1874, no day scholar above 9 
years of age shall be examined in the second standard. In threw 
years’ time, therefore, no grant will be paid in respect of any chili 
above 9 years of age who is not able to read a short paragraph 
from an advanced ing-book, to write a sentence slowly dictate: 
once by a few words at a time from the same book, and to work 
sums in the compound rules of arithmetic. This regulation wi!l 
have two material results of great value. In the first place, it will 
raise the standard of education in Infant Schools, because, thoug! 
the grant to these schools is necessarily independent of examina- 
tion, it will be to the interest of the managers to see that all the 
children in the upper department of the school are able to pass 
the examination in the first and second standards before they are 
9 years old. A child must leave the Infant School at 7 years of 
age—at least, that is the age after which no grant can be drawn in 
respect of his attendance without examination—and he ought then 
to be qualified to pass in the first standard, and in the seconc 
qundeed in the year following. In the second place, it will tend 
to make school managers favourable to compulsory education. It 
they cannot get children to school early, they wi t no grants 


for them. A child who at g nine years of age is unable to read or 
before the time at 


write may not get beyond the second 
which he leaves schoo 
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The new Code does more, however, than raise the standard of 
elementary education. It extends the range of subjects taught 
in primary schools to a degree which goes far to convert them, as 
regards the higher classes, into schools. “A grant of 
3. per subject _ be made for every day scholar presented in 

tandards IV.—VI. who passes a satisfactory examination in not 
more than two” specific subjects of secular instruction. A specific 
subject is defined by the fourth schedule to the Code to be “any 
definite subject of instruction extending over the classes to be 

i in Standards IV., V., VIL, and taught according to a 
uated scheme.” The specimen standards given in the sche- 

ule include Geography, History, Algebra, English Grammar and 
Literature, Elements of Latin, French, or German, Physical 
G hy, and Animal Physiology. Thus children presented in 
the fifth standard, who bring up hy as an extra subject, 
will be required to know the chief divisions of the world, and 
the rivers, mountains, and divisions of England and Wales, with 
some ial knowledge of the county in which the school is 
situated and a map-drawing of it. the sixth standard a 
general knowledge of the countries of E , with map-drawing of 
portions of England, anda — of the general lines of me | 
communication, will be expected. ‘The same standard in history will 
include three or four chief eventsin the history of England since the 
Conquest, well mastered, and the general sequence of the landmarks 
of history. One is tempted, by the way, to ask whether the English 
or the Norman Conquest is meant, and, if the latter, why the first 
six centuries of English historyshould be entirely ignored. In Latin, 
French, or German the sixth standard comprises irregular verbs, 
translation of moderately easy sentences into Enlish, and of short, 
simple sentences from English into the language presented, and 
oe good — The teaching of these additional sub- 
jects will vi ly raise an elementary school to the level of a secon- 
dary school of the third grade, as detined by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners; and the question will shortly arise whether such 
of the endowments at the disposal of the Commission as 
would, if this addition had not been made to the Code, have been 
devoted to the foundation of third-grade schools, shall be given to 
the elementary schools which are doing the same work, or be re- 
served for schools of a higher grade. In favour of the latter course 
there is the argument that it is a mistake to waste endowments on 
schools which can obtain support from the rates and from the 
Parliamentary grant. In favour of the former course there is the 


argument that the success and even the existence of efficient 
ls of the higher grades depends so largely on the multiplica- 
tion of thi schools, in which education shall be continued 


up to fourteen or fifteen, that it is well to give every encourage- 
ment to the managers of elementary schools to supply this want 
ty ce ee to the additional subjects sanctioned by the 

e. The possibility of obtaining an endowment may be exactly 
what is wanted to decide them in favour of doing so. 


THE WILD WOMEN AGAIN. 


WwW. learn by recent American newspapers that a lady named 
Victoria C. Woodhull is to be nominated for President of 
the United States in 1872, “subject to ratification by a National 
Convention.” It is not probable that the world will see the British 
Empire and the American Republic governed at the same time by 
ladies bearing the same name, but as the lady candidate and her 
friends appear to entertain considerable expectation of success, it 
may be worth while to inquire upon what ground their confidence 
is based. This inquiry is happily facilitated by the circumstance 
that Victoria C. Woodhull, jointly with a person of whose sex we 
do not feel certain, named Tennie C. Claflin, are editors of a weekly 
newspaper bearing the motto “Progress! Free Thought! Un- 
trammelled Lives! ” which ially devotes itself to advocating 
what it calls “constitutional equality” between the sexes, A 
recent number of this journal is embellished with a large illustra- 
tion representing Victoria C. Woodhull delivering an address on 
constitutional equality before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. We et to have to confess that our 
chief interest in this picture related to the personal appearance of 
the advocate of constitutional equality. We have to re for 
the information of readers capable of similar curiosity that this 
lady is good-looking, and she enforces her spoken words by 
the movement of a small and well-shaped hand, while three 
of the ladies who have been admitted with her are so very 
pretty that we cannot help feeling that the judicial cha- 
racter of the Committee might have been in some danger of 
suffering by their presence. The Committee, however, wisely 
reserved their judgment in the case until they had recovered 
an ee them Bingham 2 to have 
elt constitutionally unequal, a udge Bi ultimatel 
meee behalf of the Committee, a dry lawyer-like Report, 
‘or which he has been severely castigated in the columns of Mrs. 
Woodhull’s journal. The Judge cleverly evades the question 
raised before,the Committee by proving that the general legislation 
of the Union has no power to impose females on icular 
States ; and his Report is criticized in an article which bears the title 
“ Stupidity or Imbecility, whieh?” It appears from this article 
that the “irrepressible nigger ” has broken out in « fresh place, 
for it is under pretext of amendments made in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for his benefit that Mrs. Woodhull and 
her followers claim the suffrage for women. By the first of these 
amendments it is declared that all persons born or naturalized in 


the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they 
reside. By the second amendment it is declared that the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged, by the United States or by any State, on account of 
colour, or previous condition of servitude. .By the operation of 
these two amendments Mrs. Woodhull sup herself entitled 
to vote. She is undoubtedly a person, and a person is, by the 
first amendment, a citizen. Then by the second amendment the 
right of a citizen to vote shall not be denied on account of race, 
colour, or servitude. It seems to us that the only possible applica- 
tion of this clause to Mrs. Woodhull would be by considering her 
as a person who has been in servitude before the grand emancipation 
of women from the rule of men which has been accomplished by 
Mrs, Woodhull and other apostles of the system of “ untrammellied 
lives.” But Mrs. Woodhull herself would doubtless object to 
this application of the clause, and yet we fail to discover what 
other application of it she proposes. The men, she says, like 
General ‘Taylor at the battle of Buena Vista, do not know that 
they are beaten, but they will not, like him, gain a victory through 
ignorance. They got the negroes whom they wanted, and some- 
thing more which they did not want. They have on their hands 
an elephant which they cannot manage, and which perhaps will 
manage them. We regret to lave to include ourselves among the 
men who must accept Mrs. Woodhull’s alternative of stupidity or 
imbecility, inasmuch as we cannot comprehend her argument. 
She tells us that, by the Constitution of the State of New York, 
every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years is entitled to 
vote, leaving the female “ members ” of the State unenfranchised. 
Thus far at any rate we understand her. But then she says that, 

the constitutional amendment already quoted, women are 
citizens, and cannot be deprived of the rights of citizens. She 
asks whether language can be plainer. Certainly her language is 
plain enough, but it does not appear to us to be the language of 
the law. The amendment only says that the right of citizens to 
vote shall not be denied on account of raee, colour, or servitude. It 
does not say that that right shall not be denied on account of sex, 
and as there is in New Yorls, as in many other States, a law which 
does in effect deny this right on account of ¢ex, this law, not bein 
overridden by any constitutional amendment, is valid, al 
excludes Mrs. Woodhull from the franchise. We are tempted 
to ask Mrs. Woodhull whether anything can be plainer. 
But we must not forget that there was a minority Report 
of the Judiciary Committee which took the lady’s side; 
and Mrs. Woodhull writes week after week in her own journal in 
unshaken eonfidence that she is right, in which case we must be 
wrong. She and her friends intend to prove that they are right 
by bringing actions against all returning officers for penalties for 
refusing them the rights of citizens at elections. The cases thus 
arising will doubtless be argued at the greatest length and re- 

ted in the fullest detail, and be commented upon by Mrs. 

oodhull in an endless suceession of articles in her journal. 
| Truly we begin to think that Mrs. Woodhull is right in saying 
that Congress and the State Legislatures had better at once accept 
the situation, and gracefully receive women citizens as of equal 
right with men, “ for to this they must at last come.” 

If we may take the Legislature of St. Louis as an example, we 
should say that the result would be arrived at very soon, inas- 
much as in that State a petition of 2,000 ladies claiming the 
franchise was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which seems to us a contrivance—or, as Mrs. Woodhull would say, 
a “di ”—to evade a troublesome discussion. A correspondent of 
Mrs. Woodhull’s newspaper informs her readers that “ the —— } 
spirits of the woman sufirage movement” in St. Louis assemble 
at Jefferson City, presented a memorial to the Legislature, and 
interviewed the Governor. “In reply to some allusion to Mrs. 
Governor Brown’s opinions, the Governor said he had an abun- 
dance of woman’s rights in his house.” Allusion was also made 
to a speech of the Governor's on the suffrage question in the 
United States’ Senate three years ago, but the Governor seemed 
at this juncture to be p of a conveniently bad memory. 
A remark from Miss Cozins caused the Governor to ask whether 
she was not a little prejudiced against the marriage relation. She 
answered in the negative, and said that, although not married, she 
had been surrounded by the happiest associations all her life. 
She pene to illustrate her view of marriage by a quotation, 
which we cannot do better than quote again :— 

A molecule of oxygen roaming lonely through space, seeking for its 
mate, but finding none, when of a sudden in some hideous nook it discovers 
a molecule of hydrogen, when lo! there is a rush, an embrace, and there is 
neither any more oxygen nor hydrogen, but a diamond drop of dew reposing 
on the white bosom of the lily. 
Miss Cozins added that she was a molecule of hydrogen, where- 
upon the Governor remarked that he should immediately advertise 
for some oxygen round there. The correspondent informs us that 
Miss Cozins is young and exceedingly attractive, so that it may be 
expected that she will shortly be discovered by a molecule of 
oxygen, although let us hope that it will mot be neces 
sary to seek her in a “hideous nook.” Perhaps “hideous” is a 
misprint for “hidden.” Between Mrs. Governor Brown at home 
and young and attractive ladies interviewing the Governor during 
his hours of duty, it seems probable that in his case Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s prophecy will be —s fulfilled. The petition to the 
Senate was presented by Mr. Reid, “who had the r taste to 
remark that he presented it, not because he believed one iota in 


the doctrine, but because he was a ladies’ man, and had been 
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requested to do so by some of the fair ones.” The petition, we 
are sorry to observe, assumes that Mrs. Woodhull’s elaborate argu- 
ment is worthless. She has contended at t length that the 
14th and 15th Amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States give the suffrage to women, and has offered the alternative 
imputation of stupidity or imbecility to all who differ from her. 
But this petition asks the Missouri delegates in Con, to pro- 
pose that a sixteenth amendment of the Constitution may be 
passed recognising woman’s suffrage. 

It is, we suppose, an example of the “ free thought” of Mrs. 
Woodhull’s newspaper that this correspondent, after stating that 
the petition was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

ds in the same letter to discuss, for the information of Mrs. 
oodhull’s readers, the operation of a new law which has been 
enacted in St. Louis for the regulation of the “ social evil.” The 
correspondent is convinced that it is a move in the right direction. 
The evil, says this unprejudiced writer, is one which in the 
nt condition of society cannot be eradicated, and therefore it 

is better to try to mitigate its horrors. This ee contrasts 
ly with that of the advocates of women’s rights among our- 

selves, who have worked themselves into a paroxysm of fury 
against a law which was intended to do in England what has been 
done with excellent effect at St. Louis. We are bound to say 
that this lady, if the writer be a lady, shows so much good sense 
as almost to reconcile us to the incongruous way in which the 
subjects of woman’s rights and prostitution are combined in a 
single letter. But still we would prefer that the two discussions 
should be conducted separately. The parable of the molecule of 
oxygen discovering in some “hideous nook” a molecule of 
Pye might by a careless reader be mistaken for a description 
of a visit to one of those houses which in all towns require, and 
in St. Louis receive, the attention of the police. We have met 
many with an advertisement which being in an English newspaper 
we thought scandalous, but if we had found it in Mrs. Woodhull’s 
Weekly we should have only reckoned it as one more example of 
“free thought and untrammelled life.” A molecule of oxygen 
desires to encounter a molecule of hydrogen, which may be will- 
ing to become a diamond drop of dew as a terminable experiment. 
In other the legal te man advertises for a wife, announcing that 


“in case the legal tie is an objection,” he is “ open to a tempora: 
arrangement.” If this were done in America, we should only thin 
it odd; but as it is done in England we think it wrong, and we 
shall continue to do so until we have been properly instructed in 
the theory of “ untrammelled life.” 

We observe that Mrs. Woodhull announces that she is prepared 
to make arrangements for the delivery at public institutions of 
her address on Constitutional Equality. Perhaps she will kindly 
inform us whether the young ladies who are represented as having 
Pee with her before the Judiciary Committee would be in- 
cluded in any arrangement that might be made with her. We ask 
this question on behalf of several molecules of oxygen that would 
like to be converted into drops of dew. 


THE MODERN PARALLELS OF ROME. 

WeE resume that we are among the persons who are intended 
when the Pall Mall Gazette speaks of “ the English writers 

who have somewhat demonstratively congratulated themselves of 
late on their success in diffusing correct opinions as to the perpetua- 
tion of the Roman Empire in the Middle Ages.” We confess that 
we do not apeats Sper what the process of demonstratively con- 
ulating oneself may be, or how a man looks when he is engaged 

in it. Still we are not ashamed to own that the Holy Roman Em- 
pire has long been a pet subject of ours. We have done our best 
to spread abroad correct ideas on the subject, and whenever we have 
had any reason to think that we have at all succeeded, we cer- 


tainly have been glad. Therefore it is quite possible that we may, . 


however unwittingly, have demonstratively congratulated our- 
selves. But when our contemporary goes on to complete the sen- 
tence from which we have quoted only the somewhat complicated 
nominative case, we are not quite so sure where we are. It 
seems that the English writers who have gone through this 
process of demonstrative self-congratulation have further “ not 
very unnaturally ended with the opinion that mankind has 

ined something or other from the revival of the Empire in 

ermany.” We are not aware that we have said anything of the 
kind. We have looked back to our article on “the German 
Empire,” now nearly three months old*, and we do not find that 
we committed ourselves either way as to gain or loss to man- 
kind being likely to spring out of King William's new title of 
Emperor. We said that the title was, strictly speaking, inac- 
curate, but that even an Emperor of Germany, still lon a German 
Emperor or Emperor in Germany, was not the same gross ab- 
surdity as the other so-called Emperors whom the world has seen 
lately. We said that the mistake was an old mistake, and that 
perhaps no more appropriate title could be found to describe the 
chief of a Federation of princes. We said that the assumption of 
the title was the formal expression of changes which had already 
taken place, and that it was most likely the sign of further 
changes which are likely to take place. But we do not find that 
we said whether mankind would gain or lose by all this. If we 
congratulated ourselves, or the new Emperor, or anybody else, we 
cannot think that our congratulation was at all demonstrative. 


We thought, in short, that we were very cool about the matter, and 
that we at least did not commit ourselves to any extremes, 

We are not going now to dispute at any length with the Pail 
Mall writer about what he calls the Doctrine of Race, a doctrine 
which we are certainly very far from maintaining, at all events in 
the shape in which he puts it. We will stick to our Emperors, 
and we will not go further into ‘the doctrine of Race than our 
Emperors make us. “So far,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “as 
the Roman Empire has been revived, it seems to us that it has 
been revived with the omission of everything for which it deserves 
to be recollected.” Whomsoever this may touch, it certainly does | 
not touch us, as we assuredly never said that the Roman Empire 
had been revived. On the other hand, we distinctly said, more 
than two months back*, “If the ‘ Kaiser in Deutschland’ should 
seek to annex Italy or any other part of the world on the strength 
of its having been held by the ‘romischer Kaiser,’ his pretensions 
will be unhistorical indeed.” That is to say, a claim on the part 
of the new German Empire to be a revival of the Roman Empire 
would be on a level with the French claim to the frontier of the 
Rhine. Now we really do not see that we could say anything much 
stronger than that. So, as far as we are varie Sg i Pall Mall 
Gazetie may say what it pleases against we 4 who holds that 
“the Roman Empire has been revived.” But a little way further 
on we do a recognise our own likeness, namely when we 
read :—“There are critics who have fallen into the habit of 
expressing unbounded surprise at every opinion with which 
they do not agree, and in this vein they have set no limits to their 
astonishment at our saying that the Austrian Empire was the 
true representative of the Roman Empire at this hour.” It 
is funny to be discussing now what the Pall Malt Gazette and our- 
selves said last year; but it is the Pal! Mall Gazette and not our- 
selves which has chosen to go back to those distant times. Now we 
certainly do not think that we are “in the habit of expressing un- 
bounded surprise at every opinion with which we do not agree.” 
We are always coming across opinions which seem to us so very 
wild, that if we felt or expressed unbounded surprise at each of 
them, we should be in a normal state of unbounded surprise. But 
we certainly do now and then both feel and express unbounded 
~~ and one of those exceptional moments was when we 

what the Pall Mail Gazette said about the-Austrian Empire. 
Our contemporary now explains :—“‘ We, of course, did not mean 
to enter upon a discussion—at once pedantic and idle for want 
of principles upon which to conduct it—as to what is to be 
regarded as the true formal succession to the Roman Empire ; but 
we asserted, and assert, that the Austrian Emperor is ed in 
the only undertaking which ever gave the Czesars of East or West 
aclaim upon our respect or secallention®? This, whether true or 
false, is at least intelligible. What is now said is that there is a 
certain analogy between the position of the present King of Hungary 
and the position of some Roman Emperors, Eastern or Western, at 
some time or other. Now this is not the kind of saying at which we 
should feel or express unbounded surprise. An analogy is started ; 
analogies do often exist where no one would have looked for them, 
and instead of expressing unbounded surprise, we should stop a 
bit to think whether the analogy was a sound one or not. 
But the original position of the Pall Mali Gazette was one at 
which we did feel unbounded ise, and we feel it still. 
We are now told that “ of course” the Pali Mall Gazette did not 
mean to do anything so pedantic as to discuss the true formal suc- 
cession to the Empire. But our contemporary some- 
how contrived, more than two months to do the pedantic 
thing without meaning it. The sayings at which we wondered 
were that “the genuine representative of the Roman Empire at 
this moment is the Empire of Austria,” and that “the Austrian 
Empire, in spite of two violent breaks in its pedigree, is still the 
-most legitimate descendant of the Roman Empire.” We are sorry 
to have been so dull; but we really thought that this talk about 
“ pedigree ” and “descendants” had something to do with a 
formal succession of some kind. It did not come into our heads 
that it simply meant that there was an analogy between the 
position—to use the cant word, the mission—of Austria now, and 
of Rome at some undetermined time. are 
sorry to have suspected our contemporary of meaning to do any- 
thing pedantic, but we really think the mistuke was not unpardon- 
able when the pedantic thing was actually done. 

And now, having done with our own share in the matter, 
let us give a few words to some of the gio set forth by 
the Pali Mall Gazette in the article from which we are quoting. 
The writer seems mightily afraid of the two military Powers 
which, according to him, both pretend to universal dominion. 
It is some small comfort to reflect at starting that, if two 
Powers pretend to universal dominion, it is impossible that both 
of them can get it, so that there will be a chance that neither of 
them may get it, and that the rest of the world may bi a 
These two fin each of which is described as a parody on the 
Roman Empire, are Russia and Germany. “The Russian Em- 
pire,” we are told, “1s a form of political organization which 
carries with it an indefinite claim to universal dominion, but the 
dominion is to be that of the Slavonic race.” So “the German 
Empire is a form of political organization which also vaguely 

retends to universal rule, but the rule is to be that of the 
eutonic race.” ‘The establishment of these Empires,” we are 
further told, “is a retrogression of humanity.” These last are 


very big words, but we suppose they mean that the world is going 


* Saturday Review, December 17th, 1870. 


* Suturday Review, December 218t. 1870. 
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backwards. Then we are not quite sure whether there is intended 
to be any difference between the “indefinite claim to universal 
dominion” made by Russia, and the “ vague pretension to uni- 
versal rule” made by Germany. Now it isa fact that Russia, 
like other Powers, has conquered whatever it could get hold 
of, but we do not see that this implies any special claim to 
universal dominion. It implies it in no other sense than 
that in which the same may be said, in one age or 
another, of England, France, Spain, Sweden, Venice, any 
Power whatever that ever had the chance. But whatever we say 
about Russia, it certainly sounds very strange to hear that Ger- 
many even vaguely pretends to universal rule, Where are the 
signs of any such pent The pretensions of Germany as 
yet are as purely and exclusively national as those of any Power 
can be. Its claims are to unite the German nation, not to bear 
rule over other nations. It claims Elsass and part of Lothringen, 
rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, on the ground of their being 
alienated German provinces. It takes Metz on the same ground on 
which we hold Gibraltar, and on which other Powers have held 
such fortresses whenever they have had a chance—because it is 
strategically convenient. The only regions where the new Emperor 
reigns over any people who are not either German or thoroughly 
Germanized are a very small old Prussian or Lithuanian district 
in East Prussia, a rather larger Danish district in North 
Sleswick, and the considerably larger Polish district known as 
the Duchy of Posen. But these are all acquisitions of Prussia as 
Prussia, not of Germany as Germany ; only one of them is at all 
recent, and we shall certainly wait for some further symptoms 
before we set down the new German Empire as making vague 
pretensions to universal rule. 


The analogy which the Pall Mall writer tries to draw between 
the position of the present King of Hungary and that of the old 
Cesars is singular. “ He is holding together by reasonably liberal 
modes of restraint a number of so-called nationalities which, but 
for his central authority, would be tearing one another to pieces.” 
There is truth in this. In the peculiar circumstances of South- 
Eastern Europe, the existence of the Hungarian monarchy is a 
great gain. It would be a further gain if any of the nations under 
Russian or Turkish bondage could be joined on toit. But the 
truth is one which must not be pressed too far; it is only the ex- 
ceptional state of things in that part of the world which makes 
the Hungarian monarchy beneficent ; the way in which the Pall 
Mali writer speaks would justify any annexation, any unnatural 
union of nations, provided the “ mode of restraint ” was “ reason- 
ably liberal.” But the likeness between this state of things and 
the old Roman Empire is not very striking. The Pax Romana 
undoubtedly had its gains; it is striking, for instance, in reading 
Strabo’s account of Gaul, to mark how often he stops to comment 
on the way in which the Roman power had put an end to the 
former state of endless warfare. But the restraint exercised b 
the Roman power can hardly be called “reasonably liberal.” It 
was the abject submission of whole nations, if not to a dominant 
race, at least toa dominant city. It had very little likeness to 
the state of things in Hungary and the lands connected there- 
with. It had much more likeness, in some points to Russia, in 
other points to France. The point of connexion between Hungary, 
Bohemia, Austria, &c., is the existence of a common sovereign over 
several States. The King of Hungary is also King of Dalmatia, 
Archduke of Austria, Count of Tyrol, and what not. But the 
Emperor of the Romans was not also Emperor of the Gauls or 
the Spaniards. Gauls and Spaniards rose to an equality with 
Romans only by becoming naturalized Romans. If the Austrians 
are, as our contemporary says, eager to revive a supremacy in 
their own Archduchy over the other confederate States, they 
are wishing to do exactly what the Romans did. They are wish- 
ing to make Hungary an Austrian province, as Gaul was a Roman 
province, or as Liefland and Esthland are Russian provinces. In 
the other aspect, namely the predominance of a single city, 
the Roman Empire has a certain likeness to France. But the 
dominion of the city died out long before the dominion of the 
Power to which the city gave its name. No modern el is 
very exact, but the Russian el is the closest of any. The 
power of Russia, like the power of Rome, maintains peace over a 
vast portion of the earth’s surface. The question in either case is, 
whether peace itself is worth buying at such a price, 


THE TWO THORNS. 

rye comedy which is strangely called Two Thorns has attained 
deserved success at the St. James’s Theatre, where the la- 
mented Mr. Robertson’s last effort in dramatic composition failed. 
It appears probable that Mr. Albery will take the deceased author’s 
place, not only at this theatre, but in the dramatic world. He 
as done well, and he is likely to do better. His want of con- 
structive skill is certain to be supplied by practice, while his 
literary faculty will not at the same time degenerate. The audi- 
ences of this new work have been since the tirst night small, but 
they will almost certainly improve when its merit becomes more 
generally known. At this moment we should judge that people 
come to the St. James’s Theatre rather for the sake of the bur- 
lesque of Vesta than of the comedy; but, being there, they give 
unmistakable signs that the comedy amuses them. We are 
satisfied that this play pleases, and we think that it ought to 
please. The first act has the interest which belongs to the intro- 


duction of a good play. The second act is very 

The third act is The fourth and last act is aw’ 
trived, but the situations and dialogue are sufficiently pleasant to 
excuse faultiness of construction. Like many other modern plays, 
its merit culminates in the middle and declines towards the end. 
Great —— follows the second and third acts, while the earli- 

ness of the hour at which the curtain falls does not allow us to 
suppose that the comparative moderation of applause at the end. 
is to be ascribed to the anxiety of the audience to get into their 
wrappers and place themselves on their roads homeward. 

The interest of this play is almost equally divided between 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Farren, and Mr. Lin Rayne, who respec- 
tively sustain the parts of a young wife, a middle-aged husband, 
and a youth of good looks and unfaltering assurance who aspires 
to fill the husband’s place in his absence. This youth who passes 
under the name of Jones, while he is really heir to a title and 
estate, mistakes Mr. Minton, the husband, for his steward, and 
Mr. Minton’s partner, who is a baronet, for Mr. Minton’s butler. 
We have not the least notion what these gentlemen are partners 
in, and we should rather judge from the play that they are part- 
ners in housekeeping. The baronet takes rather too much wine 
in what appears to be Mr. Minton’s house, where he makes him- 
self thoroughly at home, and having fallen into a disturbed sleep 
on the sofa while some strange events are passing in the drawing- 
room, he half awakes just at the moment when the adventurous 
youth is making strong love to Mrs. Minton, and mutters in a semi- 
articulate way his favourite maxim, “ Maintain the respectability 
of the family,” with which he is connected. This character is 
made as amusing as possible by Mr. Lionel Brough, but after he 
has said “God bless my soul” twenty times, the wit of this 
remark, which is never very brilliant, begins to fade. It is not 
improbable that a member of a large City firm should be a vulgar 
age, of rank, nor is this character more unlikely because 
the author has been pleased to decorate it with a baronetcy. 
If we say that the error of the young gentleman who mistakes 
Sir Kydd Parkhouse for a butler is not surprising, we shall per- 
haps be bestowing compliment rather than censure on Mr. Brough, 
seeing that there are many merchants and other wealthy men, of 
whom some are baronets, who do look very like butlers. Still 
we think that this baronet should in his own person exhibit 
rather more of an effort to attain the respectability which he so 
highly prizes. He, however, comes out very well in the first act, 
where he discourses upon the appalling progress towards social 

erdition of his own nephew, who has connected himself with 
iterary and other disreputable people, and has actually written 
first a novel and then a play with his own hand. This scene 
reminds us of an amusing story which, so far as we know, has 
not been dramatized, as it deserves to be. The actors in it were a 
noble lord who understood dress and horses better than books, a 
well-known authoress, and the editor of an influential journal. 
My lord complained to the lady, who was his hostess, at her 
country house, that she had invited these “low fellows ”— 
meaning the influential editor and some literary celebrities—to 
meet him. “ Well, but my lord,” answered the lady, “I’m a low 
fellow myself.” The effect of the scene where Sir Kydd Park- 
house expresses his disgust at the theatrical proclivities of his 
nephew is heightened by the circumstance that his partner, Mr. 
Minton, to whom he opens his grief, has married for his second 
wife a young and handsome actress, whose love for admiration 
has survived her retirement from the stage. It has been com- 
lained by a critic of this play that the nephew, Frank 

arkhouse, is a mere nonentity ; but, if he says little himself, he is 
talked about by others in a very amusing way, and besides he 
comes into Mr. Minton’s drawing-room at a moment when 
“ Jones ” is making violent love to Frank’s sister, supposing her 
to be Mrs. Minton, and thereby produces asituation which for the 
moment embarrasses the all-suflicient unabashed Jones. It is no 
reproach to an actor that he is a walking gentleman when it is 
necessary that somebody should walk. And besides, if Mr. Min- 
ton’s daughter does not, at the end of the play, marry the lord’s 
son, who masquerades in several scenes of it under the name of 
Jones, it is only fair to the poor girl to provide a husband for her 
in Frank Parkhouse. We are quite sure that an English audience 
would go home dissatisfied if this poor girl had been left out in 
the cold, when Jones announces that he had vowed eternal con- 
stancy last summer to Frank’s cousin Fanny, and this time he 
means to keep his vow. The character of Jones is well sustained 
by both author and actor tothe end; and nothing of the kind can 
be better than the old lord’s inquiry of his son whether he is 
ready to be married, and the son’s answer, “ Well, I should like 
to put ona clean shirt, and then I am.” Such a character as the 
libertine Jones, who, as this is an entirely proper play, is only a 
libertine in a mild way, is by no means Ase | on the stage, but 
the author is entitled to the credit of skilfully dressing a familiar 
figure in the newest style. 

Comparing the writer of this play with Mr. Robertson, we 
remark that he does not produce those pleasant pictures of the 
girl of the period in which author and actress for several years 
combined to adorn the stage of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
But on the other hand the young wife, Mrs. Minton, is well 
drawn; and let us add that Mr. Albery is well seconded by Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, who finds in this character an excellent oppor- 
tunity to remind the public that she is an accomplished actress. 
We may properly notice here that this lady’s husband is a prin- 
cipal member of another company which at the Royal Court 
Theatre is now engaged in trying to establish a home for comedy 
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further west, an effort which we need hardly say has our entire 
sympathy. Mr. Vezin is as good in his line as his wife is in hers, 
and they are both most valuable supporters of any manager who 
aims at producing a refined class of plays. e character ‘of 
Mr. Minton is as well drawn as that of his wife, and Mr. Farren 
plays it as well as Mrs. Vezin plays the lady. It is only just to 
this gentleman to say that our only pleasant recollection of Frou- 
Frou at the St. James’s Theatre is his performance of the naughty 
old father of the heroine of the play, and his reminiscence of the 
divine Déjazet in the part of = iana. We suppose that this 
play of Frou-Frou is gone the same way as the other fripperies 
of the French Empire, and certainly Paris is likely to gain by 
some of its losses. But, to return to our immediate subject, the 
scene between Mr. and Mrs. Minton is worthy of the best days of 
English comedy; and the scene between Mr. Minton and Jones, 
who comes to call upon Mrs. Minton, which is almost equal to the 
other scene both as a composition and as a piece of acting, has the 
further merit of being highly amusing. Mr. Minton, as we have 
asses for his own butler, and he hints with great skill 
elicacy to Jones that he had better leave the house, 
and not come there any more. We have more than once objected 
to the introduction of smoking on the stage as a partial sub- 
stitute for talking. We know that in real life it is very often a 
substitute highly convenient both to those who have to talk and 
those who have to listen, but if we do not want to have to 
listen at a theatre, we can always stay away, and save our time 
and money. In this scene, however, the cigar is used with 
quite as much as a fan ars the of the 
last century. The supposed stew: uces a case of cigars, 
and hands it to Jones, remarking that they are very po 
being Mr. Minton’s. Then he takes from Jones’s waistcoat- 
pocket a note written to him by Mrs. Minton, and when Jones 
exclaims that he must not read it, he answers, “I do not want to; 
it is addressed to you.” He folds the note conveniently for the 
purpose, lights it at a candle, and lights with it first Jones's 
cigar, and then his own, holding it until all but a ss 2 
ment is destroyed. Then, as he walks out at one door, he 
directs Jones towards another door, saying, “ You must not 
smoke here, Mrs. Minton does not like it. Good bye.” ‘The im- 
perturbable Jones, however, does not go, although he puts out his 
cigar. He is speedily joined by Mr. Curling, the junior partner in 
the firm of which Minton and Parkhouse are the seniors, who is a 


said, 
and 


sort of mild Iago in evening dress. Mr. Curling tells Jones that 
he has heard, the information being, however, , that Mr. Min- 
ton is carrying on an intrigue. Jones had any inclination to 


abandon his pursuit of Mrs. Minton, this information appears to 
him not only to excuse, but absolutely to demand, his proceeding 
in it. To supply a married woman with the opportunity of ven- 

ance on an unfaithful husband is in his view a moral and 

hristian duty. But just as he has arrived at a resolution 
to this effect, Mr. Minton, the supposed steward, returns, and 
finds Jones still in his wife’s drawing-room, and Curling also 
there. Jones begins to tell the tale which he has just heard to 
Mr. Minton, while Curling, the tale-bearer, who of course knows 
his own partner, Mr. Minton, is in agony at such a speedy 
and unexpected transmission of the scandal to one of the persons 
most concerned in it. Jones not only tells the tale, but embel- 
lishes it a little as he proceeds, until Curling, whose distress in- 
creases every moment, interrupts Jones as he is putting one of his 
most effective touches to the picture of conjugal we by 
exclaiming, “No! I’m damned if I said that.” ‘The effect of this 
clever and amusing scene is heightened by Sir Kydd Parkhouse, 
who, in a vinous slumber, on a sofa in the corner of the room, 
murmurs indistinctly, “ Maintain the respectability of the family.” 
Nothing could be better than Mr. Farren’s reception, in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Minton, of the story of his own ag He asks 
Jones what sort of a girl it is that Mr. Minton is in love with, and 
Jones, drawing suddenly upon his invention, answers, “ A little. 
plump, dark-eyed thing”; to which Mr. Minton, as the supposed 
steward, replies, “ Well, I like them plump myself.” 

Besides the three actors already mentioned, we ought to add 
that Mr. Marston, who has migrated hither from the Queen’s 
Theatre, plays exceedingly well the part, which is exactly suited 
to him, of a tragic actor addicted to ardent spirits, who is Mrs, 
Minton’s father. In the last act he has abjured gin and brandy 
and is living in a suburban cottage given to him by a supposed 
patron of the drama, who turns out to be Mrs. Minton’s husband. 

I thought,” says he, when the secret is revealed, “ that the cause 
of your munificence was your admiration for my talent; but I 
find it was your affection for my daughter.” The effect of this 
scene is heightened by the veteran actor's application to himself 
of Lear’s touching words: “I am a very foolish, fond old man.” 
If Mr. Albery had written nothing but this scene, which occurs 
in the last and least skilfully constructed act of the play, it would 
suffice to stamp him as a dramatist of high order. At this theatre 
last season the burlesque carried the comedy, but after Two Thorns 
has been talked about a little time we expect that the comed 
will carry the burlesque. A new song in the burlesque, whic 
‘Was intended to succeed in public affection to the “Little Wee 
Dog,” may be compared to the own brother of a celebrated Derby 
Winner, who ran in the Derby into a very humble place, 


REVIEWS. 


WICKHAM’S CORRESPONDENCE.® 


he interest of Mr. Wickham’s letters is solely historical, as 
they relate exclusively to his diplomatic business, but they 
throw much light both on the state of France, and on English and 
European policy, during the later years of the Revolution, Under 
the title of Minister to the Swiss Cantons, Mr. Wickham was forsome 
years perhaps the most confidential agent of the English Govern- 
ment. His main duty was to promote the Royalist reaction which 
from time to time seemed likely to threaten the weak Government 
of the Directory, and the spirit and assiduity with which Mr. 
Wickham disch his functions procured him the honour of 
the personal hostility of the rulers of France. The Courts of 
Berlin and Vienna successively refused to receive him as English 
Minister, on the ground that his appointment would be speciall 
obnoxious to the French Government. The breaking up of Pitt's 
Administration in 1801 prevented his nomination as Ambassador 
to Russia, and he voluntarily retired from official life with his 
patron, Lord Grenville. Many men of inferior ability have ob- 
tained a lasting reputation; and, as his son and biographer remarks, 
he would probably have taken a a part in the subse- 
quent reconstruction of Europe if he remained in the diplo- 
matic service to the end of the war. In these days, when the 
House of Commons habitually insists on the publication of the 
most delicate and important correspondence, it would be almost 
impossible for an a Government to conduct the kind of 
negotiations in which Mr. Wickham was employed. The sagacity 
and courage of a confidential agent would be wasted where secrecy 
is impossible. The contrast between the opinions and practices of 
a former generation and the conventional doctrines of the present 
day is in itself highly instructive. Like almost all the political 
actors of his time, Mr. Wickham was entrusted with arduous 
duties at an early age. With the exception of Dundas and 
George Rose, Pitt chose his confidential colleagues from his 
own contemporary friends, and they in their turn adopted 
the same principle of selection. Lord Grenville might never 
have had an opportunity of becoming a statesman if he 
had not been a cousin and associate of Pitt. Mr. Wickham 
owed his career to the accident of a college friendship with Gren- 
ville, who, soon after his own appointment as Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, employed him in missions which were kept secret even 
from the staff of the Office. Lord Grenville himself reposed in his 
agent a confidence so entire that Mr. Wickham was not required 
to disclose the names of the French officers whom he tched 
to the Vendée, or of the parties to Pichegru’s conspiracy. He was 
allowed an almost unlimited command of money, to be dispensed 
at his discretion; and, if he had succeeded in effecting a Restoration, 
his bribes and allowances and advances would have profitably 
invested. His activity was stimulated by the close vicini | of the 
French Minister Barthelemy, who afterwards shared the con- 
demnation of Pichegru. Mr. Wickham sometimes refers to the 
confidential co ndence of Barthelemy, which he had found 
the means of purchasing from some secretary or clerk; but, with 
the caution of a sanctiod traveller in the byways of diplomacy, he 
remarks that perhaps the despatches 
the express purpose of deceiving him. is not true that Mr. 
Wickhem’s secret negotiations or his liberal expenditure of money 
justify the clamour of Jacobin orators and historians about “ the 
gold of Pitt.” M. Louis Blane and other writers of his school 
constantly assert that the Republican factions which op the 
Government of the day were subsidized by Pitt; but the aid of 
the English Government was given exclusively to the Royalist 
party, with which their connexion was undisguised and avowed. 
or an enemy to buy over a traitor, such as Pi , Was a legiti- 


mate operation. 
Mr. Wickham’s of success had never been brilliant, 
e was en, proved to be impracticable ; 


may have been framed for 
t 


and the task on which 
but he was not given to despondency, or to the idle habit of 
brooding over disappointments, The instruments of the counter- 
revolution which he desired to achieve were of the most various 
character. The rapid p of change had left behind it many 
distinct stratifications of discontent, from the emigrant Royalists or 
the  cscoraguat ra of 1789 to the Federalist victims of the Reign 
of Terror, and to the soldiers of the early Republican cumpai 
Nearly all the reactionary classes distrusted and hated one another 
as cordially as they disliked the Jacobin majority of the Conven- 
tion or the Directory. Experience showed that many zealous 
atriots were open to bribery, while those who had most to gain 
y a Restoration were -exceptionally inaccessible to reason. 
Little reliance could be p on the members of the Coalition. 
Soon after Mr. Wickham’s arrival in Switzerland, Prussia with- 
drew from the League, and subsequently the wretched Go- 
vernment of Spain contracted a suicidal alliance with the 
French Republic. Austria prosecuted the war with intermittent 
vigour and frequent success, but with objects which were seldom 
the same with those of the English Government. The conquest 
of Alsace, and the chimerical project of placing an Archduke on 
the throne of France as the husband of Louis XVI.’s a, 
were entirely inconsistent with the policy which Mr. Wi 
was directed to pursue. The English Government itself prosecuted 


* The Correspondence of the Right Hon. William Wickham from the Year 
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the'scheme of restoration only as the readiest mode of terminating 
the war; and it would at any time have desisted from further in- 
terference in French affairs if a secure peace could have been con- 
cluded with the Republic. In the meantime Mr. Wickham did his 
utmost to hamper the warlike operations of the French Government 
by providing them with occupation at home. He had relations 
with the insurgents in the Vendée, with the leaders of the Parisian 
Sections which were afterwards defeated by Bona as the 
lieutenant of Barras, with Condé and his army, and with Pichegru; 


and he endeavoured in vain to instil into the French princes and 


their advisers some tincture of moderation and common sense. It 
was his general plan to make Lyons the centre of resistance to 
the Republican Government ; but he steadily refused to expose 
his adherents to the vengeance of the dominant part il he 
could provide them with sufficient external support. The atroci- 
ties of the Committee of Public Safety and of its proconsuls had 
alienated a large portion of the population of Lyons from the 
Republican cause; and the impunity which followed the “ White 
Terror,” or retuliatory excesses of 1795, encouraged the hopes of 
the Royalists. The mountaineers of the Jura and of Franche 
Comté were thought to be ready to rise against the Government, 
and Count Précy, who had taken a leading part in the defence ot 
Lyons in 1793, was in Mr. Wickham’s closest confidence. As it 
was evident that an isolated insurrection would be hopeless, Mr. 
Wickham was anxious that Condé’s army should enter Alsuce, 
and that if possible an Austrian force should invade France on the 
side of Savoy; but the Court of Vienna was resolved that the 
Emigrantsshould not be actively employed, and their ownincredible 
folly rendered it doubtful whether their presence would not drive 
all parties into the arms of the Republic. As Regent for his 
nephew, and afterwards as King, Louis XVIIL displayed a 
bigoted obstinacy which contradicts the ordinary impression of his 
character. In 1795 and 1796 he to to 
any prospective change in the revolutionary French system. 
seemed to believe in the old French Constitution, as Coke believed 
in the Common Law. To him the members of the Constituent 
Assembly were almost as obnoxious as the Jacobins of the Con- 
vention; yet of those who might be expected to become his 
i at least half were devotedly attached either to the 
mstitution of 1791 or to some other form of liberalism. The 
Austrian generals and officers not unreasonably detested the 
Emigrants; and the Government of Vienna positively refused to 
allow Louis XVIIL. to remain with the army, when at the request 
of the Senate of Venice he suddenly left Verona in1796. Mr. 
Wickham had some difficulty in persuading the King and his 
advisers to assure Pichegru that their views were moderate, 
and that the King was prepared to make any sacrifices which 
were needed for the real good of his people; but “less objection 
the word real 
being considered by all the persons present as leaving them at full 
liberty to put their own constructions hereafter cpullilives: might 
advantageous to the people.” As Wamba 
id of Rowena’s declaration that she forgave her enemies as a 
Christian, “That means that she does not forgive them at all.” 
As the French Government had also its agents, its spies, and 
its means of corruption, it is not surprising that Mr. Wickham was 
regarded by it with a flattering aversion. The English Ministers 
perhaps committed an error in making him the channel of com- 
anunication with the Directory for their overtures of peace in 1796. 
The selection might have afforded some countenance to the subse- 
‘quent assertion of the French Government that Lord Grenville’s 
proposals and the mission of Lord Malmesbury weremerely intended 
to convince the English people that the obstacles to peace were 
ereated by their enemies. The ostentatious rudeness of the 
i ‘and their Minister was undoubtedly caused by their 
persuasion that the continuance of the war was necessary for the 
maintenance of their own power; but they probably shared the 
belief which they impressed on their countrymen, that the English 
Ministers were insincere. Lord Grenville, and perhaps his chief, 
amay be supposed to have anticipated from the first the failure of 
the negotiation. When two years afterwards Lord Malmesbury 
‘was employed on the abortive mission to Lille, Pitt told him in 
confidence that if the Cabinet were not unanimous on the ques- 
tion of peace, one Minister must go out, and that that Minister 
would not be Pitt himself. After the expulsion of the less 
violent section of the Directory by Barras and his associates in 
1797, the new Government commenced the encroachments which 
in the French occupation of Switzerland, by demanding 
of the Cantons the expulsion of Mr. Wickham from their terri- 
tory. Though the Note which was transmitted to Berne was 
characteristically overbearing and insolent, the statements which 
it contained were not altogether unfounded. The Directory asserted 
that Mr. Wickham’s mission had nothing to do with the relations 
of England and Switzerland, and that its only object was to excite 
and favour conspiracies against the internal security of the French 
Republic. Mr. Wickham informed his Government, which must 
have been well aware of the truth of the charge, that inquiry 
would only compromise his friends and agents in Switzerland 
and France; and he was accordingly recalled at his own request. 
Zo himself retirement from an arduous and dangerous post in- 
volved little sacrifice, as he was not subjected to even a temporary 
withdrawal from the public service. ‘Che place of Under-Secre- 
tary of the Home Office had been for some time kept open for 
him ; and he conducted a part of the correspondence between the 


Government and Lord Castlereagh during the negotiations which 
n June, I Mr. Wickham was again desp on & mission 
to Switzerland’ and to the head-quarters of the Austrian and 
Russian armies. In the early part of the year the Archduke 
Charles had pushed the French armies out of Suabia; and in 
June he occupied a position of which Zurich was the centre, facing 
the lines of Massena on the other side of the river Limmat, 
Suwarrow had at the same time, with an army of Russians and 
Austrians, defeated the French at Novi and Trebbia, and re- 
conquered the North of Italy. It was apparently in the power of 
the allied armies to recover Switzerland and to cross the French 
frontier, where their presence would have encouraged a Royalist 
insurrection ; but, as usual, the combined Powers were as hostile 
to one another as to the enemy, and the Ministry at Vienna were 
jealous of the successes of their own Commander-in-Chief. The 
nglish Government at this time, as throughout the war, was: 
thoroughly in earnest, and by conventions and subsidies it had 
acquired a right to insist on the active prosecution of the war. No, 
agent more intelligent and resolute than Mr. Wickham could haye: 
been employed to carry out the policy of his Government, but his 
endeavours proved finally fruitless. It is irritating, even after 
the lapse of seventy years, to find how wantonly opportunities were 
sacrificed, whén conformity to the suggestions of the English 
diplomatist would almost certainly have insured the triump of 
the Allies. The chief result of his exertions is the light which ig 
thrown by his despatches on the motives and conduct of the 
Austrian and Russian leaders, and especially on the character of 
Suwarrow. The only subjects of his reports with whom entire 
sympathy can be felt are the primitive inhabitants of the Forest 
Cantons. The peasants of Uri and Unterwalden boasted to him 
that in their desperate conflicts with the French they had never 
lost a single prisoner nor given quarter to an invader. On one 
point Mr. Wickham found them deaf to argument. Their own 
utry had submitted to the French usurpation, and some of them 
had served the intrusive Government; consequently the peasants 
positively refused to allow them to take a share in the war. They 
told Mr. Wickham that they would follow an English serjeant to the 
gates of Paris, but that they would not serve under a Swiss gentle- 
man. Later experience proved to the mountaineers that Russian 
allies were nearly as oppressive as French invaders. The organiza- 
tion and discipline of the Austrian army wasso perfect that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wickham, the inhabitants of the countries which they 
occupied scarcely regarded their presence as an evil. Mr. Wickham 
praises the Austrian staff-oflicers as admirably qualified for their 
duties, and he adds, with an implied reference to the Archduke, 
Charles, that with such assistance it was not difficult for a Com- 
mander-in-Chief to acquire the reputation of a great general. 
The victories of Suwarrow were partly due to his own genius, but 
they were only rendered possible by the aid of Austrian officers 
while he commanded the combined armies in Italy. . His infantry 
was unsurpassed in solidity and bravery, but his officers were 
ludicrously and confessedly ignorant of their simplest duties. The 
Archduke excused his inaction by the statement that he had 
20,000 less infantry than Massena, while his cavalry was in a 
mountain country comparatively useless. Mr. Wickham, in a 
tour of the Austrian army, ascertained that the Archduke’s state- 
ment was entirely false, and that he was stronger in infantry than 
his opponent. As far as he could judge, the Archduke was re- 
strained by orders from Vienna; and afterwards he was induced 
by misunderstanding or mismanagement to abandon the defence 
of Switzerland altogether. The English and Russian Govern- 
ments had arranged that Suwarrow should advance through 
Switzerland, while the Archduke contimued the line southward 
from Basle. The disclosure of the plan, on the arrival of a part 
of the Russian army under Korsakoff, provoked extreme indigna- 
tion in the Austrian army. The Archduke immediately com- 
menced his retreat; and on the 14th of August Korsakoff was 
utterly and shamefully defeated by Massena and driven out of 
Zurich. Mr. Wickham, who was present at the battle, and who 
with difficulty made his escape with Mrs. Wickham, denounced 
in wos strongest terms the utter imbecility of the Russian 
eneral. 
- Mr. Wickham’s intercourse with Suwarrow, who soon afterwards 
arrived in Switzerland, furnishes materials for the most interest- 
ing and amusing part of his correspondence. Au earlier letter, in 
which Mr. Wickham had explained his reasons for inducing 
Korsakoff to disobey a hasty order of Suwarrow’s, had earned from 
the Marshal the compliment that the English Minister was 4 
vrat Godam. Personal acquaintance with the famous veteran 
produced a mingled feeling of admiration, astonishment, and dis- 
approval, After conversing for a time im a reasonable and con- 
secutive manner, Suwarrow sometimes assumed, especially in 
public, the bearing of a lunatic or idiot. He frequently gave vent 
to bursts of rage, which were probably calculated, and on one occa- 
sion he made at his own table a violent attack on Mr. Wickham 
himself. Nothing irritated him so much as a complaint of the 
outrages perpetrated by his troops, who were allowed to plunder 
at discretion; but Mr.. Wickham satisfied himself that his reason 
for countenancing irregularity and bad discipline was his inability 
to prevent it in consequence of the gross and universal incom- 
etence of his officers. As if to give a proof of his own — 
e dined at eight in the morning, and afterwards went to bed 
late in the afternoon. He never visited a post or inspected & 
position, though he had no substitute to take his place; and pro« 
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bly at that time his nerves were affected by age. Nevertheless 
Wickham evidently saw that he was a man of genius, and he 
believed that with Russian soldiers and Austrian officers he would 
have done far more than the Archduke.p The old Marshal himself 
sneered at. his rival as the son of an Emperor, and said that at 
Court he was the Archduke’s humble servant, but that he was 
himself an older general, and would not stir a step to meet his 
colleague. It was difficult to obtain a private interview with 
Suwarrow, and impossible to enter with him into confidential 
correspondence, inasmuch as he never wrote nor opened a letter. 
On one occasion he dictated a note to the effect that the Arch- 
duke must co-operate with him with all his forces. “C'est déja 
Yaflaire de Vithaim Excellence. Si non, je suis sitét au quartier 
@hyver, proche, loin sans vouloir soumettre 4 aucun afiront 
jusqu’a la future campagne.” Vithaim Excellence found the Arch- 
duke as obstinate as the Marshal; and finally Suwarrow’s arm’ 
left the seat of war and returned to Russia. The antipathy whi 
the troops and their commander provoked was aggravated by the 
presence of the Grand Duke Constantine, then, as in later life, a 
coarse and brutal savage. To the extreme disgust of the Austrian 
officers, the Grand Duke was in the habit of administering corporal 
ishment with his own hand. On one occasion he nearly caused 
a premature separation of the armies by ordering some invited 
Austrian guests out of a ball-room, which he said was only intended 
for Russians. Mr. Wickham retained his commission till 1802, but 
the present publication ends with 1799. From all parts of his 
correspondence valuable political lessons might be drawn, including 
fs of the advantage in time of war of an almost irresponsible 
Sorenmsent, and a justification of the system of subsidies by which 
successive Coalitions were cheaply formed and maintained. 


THNE’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 


F we welcome with hearty satisfaction and gratitude another 
History of Rome, our thankfulness may be a matter of wonder 
to those who think that far too many histories of Rome have 
been written already; but we venture to ascribe it to the in- 
stinct of nature which draws men as powerfully towards truth 
as it does to the life of cities and States. We have had histories of 
Rome great and small, good and bad; but so long as anything 
remains to be learnt or to be unlearnt, the great battle which has 
for its object the final ascertainment of fact cannot be regarded as 
having reached its end; and there may be more than one form of 
slavery from which we may fairly yn to be delivered. In old 
stories the man at whose touch things are turned into gold 
is worse off than the neediest beggar; and the horse condemned 
to eat golden oats from a gilded manger might well exult on being 
turned out into a quagmire. The food which has been laid before 
us by some prominent writers on Roman history of late years has 
been scarcely more digestible than golden oats; and the change to 
a more palatable nourishment is not the less refreshing because 
there is a likelihood that it may also be more wholesome. 

Sixteen years have passed since Sir Cornewall Lewis summed 
up his examination of Early Roman History with the emphatic 
assertion that all the historical labour which might be hereafter 
bestowed upon the early centuries of Rome would be wasted, 
Doubtless he thought that his own labour had not been wasted, 
because the most illustrious of modern Roman historians, “ instead of 
employing those tests of credibility which are consistently applied 
to modern history,” had attempted to guide his judgment “ by 
the indications of internal evidence,” and assumed “ that the 
truth can be discovered by an occult faculty of historical divina- 
tion.” It was therefore not only worth while, but an imperative 
duty, for the honest historical critic to deny the virtual assumption 
“that historical evidence is different in its nature from other sorts 
of evidence,” and to show that “ until this error is effectually extir- 
pated all historical researches must lead to uncertain results,” But 
the work which Sir Cornewall Lewis felt himself bound to take 
in hand is not yet a thing of the 7: and the resumption of 
Niebuhr’s method, with less of Niebuhr’s scruples and far more than 
Niebuhr’s dogmatism, makes it necessary still to lay before those 
who wish only to know the truth, and not to cheat their fancy 
with historical or political fictions, the conclusions which seem to 
be justified or forced on us by the evidence at our command. Nor 
can we doubt that Sir Cornewall Lewis was speaking of writers 
who frame such fictions when he said that farther labour on the 
early history of Rome would be only thrown away. It was, 
to say the least, possible that he had himself cast aside some 
things for which even he, on further consideration, might have 
regarded the evidence as not unsatisfactory ; or, on the other hand, 
that he had given credit to some statements which might here- 
after be shown to be untrustworthy. In either case he would have 

the first to confess that the ridding ourselves of convictions 
proved to be untenable was, if a disagreeable, yet a wholesome 
process, and that in every such instance the negative conclusion 
‘was a real addition to our knowledge. But still less can we 
doubt that he would repeat now as strongly as then his conviction 
that “an historian who emancipates himself from a close adherence 
to authentic testimony may be able, perhaps with little cost of 
labour, to exhibit himself in a favourable light, and to dazzle his 
Teaders by the appearance of important discoveries, though in fact 
he has produced nothing but arbitrary fiction under the garb of 


* The History of Rome. By Wilhelm Jhne. English Editi Vols. I. 
and II. Londen: Co. 1871. 


history, and has furnished no solid material for the instruction and 
profit of the student.” No words could describe: more truthfully 
the contrast between certaim writers who seem to have had some 
success in thus dazzling their readers, and an historian like Dr. Ihne, 
who, to use Sir George Lewis’s words: once: more, “ contents. him- 
self with the less aspiring, but more difficult, task of collecting, 
igesting, weighing, and interpreting evidence.” 

hese recent writers may be regarded as workers in the path 
opened by Niebuhr; but between them and Niebuhr there is this 
important difference, that in the one ease the reader is left with 
the means of forming his own judgment; in the other, he is for 
all practical a deprived of it. We may take, for instance, 
the Roman History of Dr. Mommsen, whose genius and industry, 
in spite of Sir George Lewis’s reservation, we have no wish what- 
ever to depreciate; and we find in his first volume nearly three 
hundred closely printed pages setting forth his theories on the 
history of Rume, before he reaches the period of the Decemvirate. 
It is possible that Niebuhr may have devoted as much space to: 
the same portion of the subject; but then he has fairly examined 
the traditional narrative; he has given his reasons for accepting 
or rejecting its several parts; and, still more, he has at every step: 
referred us to the evidence on which he grounds his conclusions. 
Dr. Mommsen gives us no references, or next to none, and of the 
narrative he takes, it may be said » no notice whatever. 
Had he chosen, like Dr. Ihne in a former work, to publish this 
volume under the title of Researches into: the History of the 
Roman Constitution, we might have had nothing further to urge- 
than that even for scholars references are not superfluous, and that 
for those who are not willing to be driven at the will of others. 
life is not long enough to allow them to hunt about for 
to which the writer, without the least trouble, could have guided 
them at once. But if Dr. Schmitz on Dr. Mommeen’s. 
authority, his work, “though the production of a man of most. 
profound and extensive learning and knowledge of the world, is. 
not so much designed for the professional scholar as for intelligent. 
readers of all classes who take am interest in: the history of bygone- 
ages, and are inclined there to seek information which may guide 
them safely through the lexing mazes of modern history.” 
It isa mere truism to say that no guidance can be trustworthy 
where the guide fails to speak the truth, and it is obvious that 
intelligent readers virtually renounce their own rs of judg- 
ment if they take from any book statements which they have 
neither the time nor the means for testing. If the book before 
them is mani the result of wide reading, and — wer 
both of thought and language, then the honesty faith 
of the writer become matters of vastly increased importance, and 
in the absence of references to the sources from which the in- 
formation comes, failure in one or two statements of fact may 
suffice to bring the whole work into discredit. 

Doubtless by dint of great trouble an intelligent reader whe: 
possesses eopies of Livy, Tacitus, Diodorus, Dionysius, Cicero, and. 
other writers, and has the power of using them, may be able to 
test, step by step, the statements of such a history as that of Dr. 
Mommsen; but it may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that he may read through the chapters in which Dr. Mommsen. 
treats the history of the regal period and of the times which im- 
mediately followed it without the least icion that the mate- 
rials on which the historian has worked are less trustworthy than 
those which Thucydides used for his narrative of the Pelopon- 
nesian war or Hallam for the constitutional history of the reign of 
Charles I, Indeed he may well sup that nothing but supreme: 
confidence in the quality as well as the quantity of his evidence cam 
account for the complete omission of the traditional oer ! from. 
Dr. Mommsen’s pages. If he wishes to know anything of Numitor 
and Amulius, of Rhea Ilia or her children, of the Horatii and 
Curiatii, of the stories of Numa, and Ancus, and Tullus Hostilius, 
and Servius Tullius, it is not to Dr. Mommsen’s pages that he 
must betake himself. The historian has other things to think 
of, and while the reader seeks chiefly to learn whether such kings. 
as Romulus or Numa, or Brut the Trojan, or Arthur or Urien ever 
lived, his guide is plunged into a learned analysis of the acts of 
parliament passed in their several rei Of the incidents which 
make up the traditional narrative has nothing to say; but: 
about the condition of burgesses and non- immediately 
after the founding of the city the reader will find details as minute 
cra he may wish to have of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 


We may bring the matter at once to anissue. Like Niebuhr, 
Dr. Mommsen sees thoroughly what the Roman constitution. 
and the condition of the Roman State were at every in the 
history of the city from its foundation onwards; and his views. 
or conclusions are put forth, we will not say with a vast parade 
of knowledge, but with a superfluity of learning of which we are- 
quite willing to acknowledge the extent, while we wish to be 
satisfied of its trustworthiness. Like Niebuhr, Dr. Mommsen has 
made great discoveries; but it was impossible for Sir George: 
Lewis to urge too strenuously that, “in order that the truth so 
pereeived should recommend itself to the convictions of others, it. 
is a necessary condition that it should admit of proof which they 
can understand.” ; 

How then, to take one or two is it with Dr. 
Mommsen’s statement respecting the relations of Reme with 
Alba? This city, he tells us, “the ancient sacred metropolis of 
Latium, was conquered and destroyed by Roman troops.” Of 
the mode in which the collision arose, or of its issue, he pro- 
fesses to know nothing. In the battle of the three Roman with 
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the three Alban brothers, born at one birth, he sees nothin 

but a personification of the struggle between two powerful an 

closely related nations; but the naked fact of the destruction of 
Alba by Rome he —— as absolutely indisputable, the matter 
being set at rest by the fact that Rome claimed to be in a reli- 
gious and political point of view the heir-at-law of Alba. It is 
clear, however, that even if such a claim were found in one ver- 
sion of the story, the fact of the claim having been made cannot 


be held to be proved, unless the traditions about the relations of | 


the cities can shown to be generally trustworthy. In truth, 
Dr. Mommeen has not said all that he was bound to say on this 
subject, if he wished to furnish a solid foundation of belief for the 

meral reader in whose interest he professes to write. Doubtless 
it may be imposing to speak of Rome as never asserting “in the 


capacity of heiress of Alba any claims of sovereignty proper over | 


the Latin communities,” but as contenting herself “with an 
honorary presidency”; but what we wish to know is, whether 
Rome was the heiress of Alba, or whether Rome ever had any- 
thing to do with Alba at all? Here, at starting, Dr. Mommsen 
would himself allow that his evidence is not drawn from any con- 
temporary documents; and we are thus thrown back on the general 

bility and consistency of the tradition. But the tradition, as 
presented to us, is a mass of inconsistencies and im 
According to one popular version, Rome was peopled 


may well ask how “a colony founded by the heirs of the Alban 
Kings could be so forsaken and estranged from the parent town” 
as this legend would seem to imply. ‘The story of the destruction 


of Alba Dr. Mommsen, no less than Dr. Ihne, regards as a fiction ; | 


Dr. Ihne further discharges his duty to the intelligent reader by 
admitting candidly that 

The position of Alba in Roman history is an inexplicable mystery. Rome 
is described as a colony of Alba; but from the moment of the foundation of 
Rome Alba completely disappears. The legend mentions nothing of any 
assistance of the parent town in the pressing danger that Rome was in, nor 
does it explain how Romulus was shut out from the throne of Alba after the 
race of Aineas became extinct with Numitor. Under Romulus and Numa, 
Alba and Rome were entire strangers to each other, and in the legend of the 
fall of that town no Silvii are reigning there, but C. Cluilius, or Mettius 
Fuffetius as pretor or dictator.—l. p. 39. 

So much for events preceding the fall of Alba; but Dr. Ihne 
further es that “the story of the conquest of Alba by the 
Romans does not agree with the fact that the Romans subse- 

uently were not in ion of the Alban territory,” while from 
the statement that the Latins held their federal meetings near the 
ruins of Alba, Niebuhr infers that Alba was destroyed, not by 
Rome, but by its revolted Latin subjects. Here, then, from the 
same legendary evidence we have two writers like Mommsen and 
Niebuhr arriving at precisely contradictory conclusions, which 
each propounds without the least misgiving; but the legend itself 
is from Seater to end inconsistent om full of impossibilities. 
Dr. Mommsen’s conclusions are therefore untenable, and in this 
part of the history he is not to be trusted as a guide. 

Is it otherwise with his account of the abolition of the 
Roman monarchy? Here, again, although he admits that 
the his of the last Tarquin may have been interwoven 
with anecdotes and spun out into a romance, he yet asserts 
without hesitation that “in its leading outlines it is not to 
be called in question.” And the leading outlines are these :— 
“Tradition credibly enough indicates” as the “causes of the 
revolt, that the King neglected to consult the Senate and to com- 
plete its numbers; that he pronounced sentences of capital 
mpg and confiscation without advising with his counsel- 
ors; that he accumulated immense stores of grain in his 

aries, and exacted from the burgesses military labours and 
task-work beyond what was due.” Other details may be ques- 
tionable ; but this much may be regarded as “historically certain.” 
Yet, in spite of Dr. Mommsen’s assurance, it is not the less certain 
that his convictions are worth little until it can be proved that a 
second Tarquin ever existed; and until it can be shown that we 
have for this period the evidence of genuine contemporary docu- 
ments, we have clearly no right to pick out any one traditional 
statement as in itself trustworthy, or perhaps even as more trust- 
worthy than another. Until this can be shown, we are perfectly 
justified in accounting on other grounds for the alleged crimes laid 
to the charge of the second Tarquin, according to Dr. Mommsen’s 
view. The influence of Greek writers on the early Roman his- 
torians or chroniclers is beyond dispute. It is seen in the im- 
possible stories of embassies to Delphi and Athens, in the 
transference of the Herodotean stories of Zopyros and Thrasy- 
boulos to the annals of the younger Tarquin, in the accounts 
which make Pythagoras the teacher of Numa and represent 
Hermodoros as the counsellor of the Decemvirs, in the story of 
the Sibylline books, in the Corinthian descent of the Tarquins, and 
in many other details which we need not here specify. At once, 
then, the causes on which Dr. Mommeen insists as accounting in- 
dubitably for the suppression of the monarchy resolve themselves 
into traits borrowed from Greek legends or myths, and are ex- 
plained by the disposition which led the early Roman chroniclers 
to represent Tarquin like a Greek tyrant of the older period. 
Dr. Ihne further gives his reasons for holding “ that the oldest 
tradition knew only one Tarquin, and that at a later time, when 
the history of the Kings was arranged into a connected story, 
two Lucii Tarquinii were substituted for one, and separated 
from one another by the insertion of the reign of Servius 
Tullius.” If, then, the tradition generally is thus proved to be 


ibilities. 
a rabble | 
rout of vagabonds tempted thither by the asylum; and Dr. Ihne | 


| 


' unauthentic, it is clear that we can give no more credit to the 


story of the expulsion of the Kings than to any other portion of it, 
If we get rid of all the details, the story itself is gone, and it 
becomes absurd to spe&k of any historical residuum. If we 
accept the version of Livy or any other ancient writer, Dr. Ihne’s 
conclusion follows irresistibly that “ it is contrary to all experience 
and to the laws of human nature, that a powerful dynasty should 
have been expelled without any difficulty, without any internal 
struggles, simply by a resolution of the people, and that a 
| monarchy which had lasted for centuries should have been 
changed, as if by magic, into a Republic in complete workin 
order.” And thus again it follows further that, for the gene 
reader, Dr. Mommsen is a very unsafe guide. 
The expulsion of the Kings is said to have been followed 
almost immediately by the invasion of Porsenna. This invasion, 
Dr. Mommsen allows, has been placed so close upon the banish- 
ment of the Tarquins only perhaps in consequence of chronological 
confusion in the Roman annals; but when he adds that “it can- 
not be regarded as an intervention of Etruria in favour of a 
countryman who had been injured in Rome, for the very sufficient 
reason that the Etruscans, notwithstanding their complete victory, 
neither restored the Roman monarchy, nor even brought back the 
Tarquinian gens,” he assumes that the invasion of Porsenna fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Tarquins, and implies that this fact has 
been well ascertained. But is there the least ground for such 
an assumption or inference? Jf, on the one side, we have the 
statement of Pliny and Tacitus that Rome was not only conquered 
by the Etruscan King, but so completely overthrown that the people 
were allowed the use of iron only for agricultural purposes, and on 
the other side the story that Porsenna, terrified by the audacity of 
Mucius Scvola, abandoned the cause of Tarquin, and played the 
part of a magnanimous enemy, we may say that the second story 
was invented to soften the disgrace commemorated in the first, 
but we cannot suppose that any Roman invented the first narrative 
which so offended the sense of national vanity. The presumption, 
therefore, becomes great, that there was a real conquest ; but the 
reality of the conquest being granted, it follows inevitably that it 
| had no relation whatever to the banishment of the last King and 
| his family from Rome, and, in Dr. Ihne’s words, “that it has been 
| introduced arbitrarily and unskilfully ” into their history. The 
| next point to be determined is the age to which this conquest 
| belongs ; and assuredly it cannot belong to the first period of the 
Republic, with the events of which it can in no way be recon- 
| ciled. If there be any reality in the conquest (and this can 
| scarcely be denied), it belongs to that period of Etruscan con- 

uest which preceded the beginning of the Republic. The fact 
that the incursion of Porsenna is placed in the first years of the 
Republic may, Dr. Ihne urges, be a mere accident. As a similar 
instance, he refers to the narrative “that the Claudian family 
was received at this time into the Roman State,” adding, “ by 
a mere chance we learn from Suetonius that, according to 
another opinion, their reception took place in the time of 
Titus Tatius, that is to say, at the commencement of Roman 
history, almost two centuries and a half earlier.” In other 
words, if anything is clear, it is that Rome had no great 
struggle with Etruria soon after the expulsion of the Kings, 
and that Dr. Mommsen is not justified in ascribing the con- 
quest to this period. It follows further that the whole narrative 
is full of uncertainty—a conclusion which no one would gather 
from Dr. Mommsen’s pages, but which is fully admitted by Dr. 
Ihne, who has no hesitation in saying that ‘ whatevér we may 
think of the possible events to which the story of Porsenna 
refers, thus much is certain, that the common narrative throws no 
light on the first years of the Republic, but is entirely incom- 
prehensible and incredible.” In short, we have in the one writer 
a trustworthy guide, in the other a man who parades his learning 
in order to win the reader’s adhesion to his theories. 

We had intended to contrast the modes in which Dr. Mommsen 
and Dr. Ihne have treated the cases of Sp. Cassius, Sp. Melius, 
and T. Manlius; but the analysis would take up too much space, 
It may be enough to say that Dr. Mommsen dismisses them with 
a very few lines, in which not a difficulty is met, nor a contradic- 
tion solved; in Dr. Ihne’s chapters the whole evidence is candidly 
examined, and the reader can desire nothing more in order to form 
an independent judgment, whether his conclusion be or be not in 
agreement with that of the historian who has taken care never to 
prejudice his reader’s independence. There is suppression and not 
a little of tortuous evasion in the one; there is everywhere a 
| transparent honesty in the other. Wherever we follow Dr. Ihne we 

feel not only that we need fear no attempt to hoodwink us, but 
| that he wishes nothing more earnestly than that at every step we 
| should weigh the evidence for ourselves. The confidence thus 
_ inspired in us adds to the charm of a vigorous and graceful style, 
_ which would place any Englishman in the first ranks of English 
| writers, and which is doubly pleasing when we remember that the 
writer is also the translator of his own work. 
| In a subsequent notice we hope to examine those portions of 
Dr. Ihne’s volumes which relate to the Punic wars—in other words, 
| to periods for which we have something like adequate contem- 
| porary testimony. For the earlier and more uncertain periods we 
must content ourselves with saying that a more satisfactory and 
conclusive examination of the whole traditional history could not 
possibly be desired. 
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HER MAJESTY’S TOWER.—VOLS. III. AND IV.* 
ie is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. We chanced to 
read Mr. Dixon’s new volumes immediately after reading Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s Annals of Oxford, and we read them with a feeling of 
relief. We felt that we had got back to the lowest deep after a 
visit to the deep that is lower still. Mr. Dixon’s sins against 
taste and good English are not few, but we do not think he would 
talk about a “filer,” or about taking AZlfred by the “scruff” of 
the neck. We cannot say that Mr. Dixon always sets forth the 
words of truth, but he does so far set forth the words of soberness 
that he does not ostentatiously imitate the dialect of the drunken. 
And it may be that Mr. Dixon has really improved, or it may be 
merely the result of this favourable comparison ; but certainly we 
have found less to offend us in his two present volumes than 
we found in those which went before them. We are as much 
puzzled as ever why the Tower of London, rather than any other 
tower of Royal ownership, should be called “Her Majesty's 
Tower” ; we are as much puzzled as ever why a garrulous and 
discursive book about all kinds of things and all kinds of people 
should be called after the Tower of London at all; as in the 
more strictly antiquarian of the book we were amazed 
at the cool way in which Mr. Dixon ignored the re- 
searches of the really learned men on whose ground he was 
treading, so now we are equally amazed at the hardihood with 
which he ventures again to describe scenes, again to por- 
tray characters, which have become immortal in the s of 
Lord Macaulay. Jeffreys and his doings belong to Lord Macaulay, 
as Gundulf and his doings belong to Mr. G. T. Clark. : 
Dixon is a mere intruder on the domain of either. Mr. Dixon of 
course is quite safe. The votaries of the circulating library cer- 
tainly do not read Mr. Clark; most likely they do not read Lord 
Macaulay. Still, with all this, we think that we see improvement 
even in Mr. Dixon. It might be too much to say that he 
ever writes simply and straightforwardly, like a man who writes 
because he y has something to say. The whole thing is 
stilted and artificial from beginning to end; still, in the present 
volumes, the amount of something like rational narrative is larger, 
and the purely flashy and spasmodic p are not so thick on 
the ground as they were before. Here and there, indeed, there 
are bits which show glimmerings of native power, and which make 
us think that if Mr. Dixon had not taken up the trade of a popular 
author, he might, with proper training, have learned to write 
good sense and good glish. This of course makes his 
case the worse ; mere weakness and dulness are smaller offences 
than a power and false brilliancy put on to order. Still 
it is something to find that, low as Mr. Dixon must be placed by 
the verdict of men of taste and sound scholarship, there are 
writers, writers like himself of goodly and well-printed octavos, 
whose place must be fixed some stadia lower. In the presence of 
Mr. Jeaffreson he almost rises to the pea! of a wooden spoon. 

As an historian Mr. Dixon at once puts himself out of court by 
what he tells us in his preface :— 

These volumes close one branch of the studies which have occupied my 

mind and pen for more than twenty years. The work is mainly based on 
new materials ; down to 1688, on papers in the Record Office. But I have 
not cared to fret my reader by a dozen references in every page to Pipe- 
rolls, Doquets, Warrant-books, and Council-registers. 
Mr. Dixon may have readers who are “ fretted” at references ; 
to such readers he is welcome; no man who does not trifle 
with his subject will grudge them to him. When a man tells us 
that his work is drawn from new materials, but refuses to give us 
a single reference or a single clue to the nature of those materials, 
he pronounces his own condemnation. He is trifling with his 
subject and with his readers. What he tells us may be trust- 
worthy, but he gives us no means of knowing that it is so. To 
us therefore it is untrustworthy ; and if by this standard we ever 
— to judge Mr. Dixon too harshly, it is himself who makes 
us so. He may have good grounds for all that he tells 
us, but, as he does not show us those grounds, we can only say, 
“De non existentibus et non sprerensioet eadem est ratio.” 
And, arguing from the known to the unknown, the way in which 
Mr. Dixon treats things which are patent to all, the astounding 
ignorance which he ever and anon displays in common matters of 
fact and law, make us put very little faith in the things which 
he calls on us blindly to accept. He goes on to tell us that, in 
every stage of this work, he has received the help of Sir Thomas 
Hardy and his able staff. The nature of the help is not explained, 
but if there is anything here which is really due to Sir Thomas 
Hardy, it is a pity not to mark how much is Hardy and how much 
is Dixon. 

The third volume, the former of the pair now before us, carries 
us through the reigns of James and Charles the First. A vast 
number of the characters, great and small, of those days flit to 
and fro and bob up and gown, the only connexion between the 
story and the professed subject of the book being that ever and 
anon some of the actors get sent to the Tower. But the book 
might just as well have called after a church, a theatre, a 
ship, or a cockpit, because ever and anon some of the actors appear 
in all those places. It is, in fact, a mass of the gossip of the 
how far trustworthy, how far untrustworthy, Mr. Dixon’s way a 
dealing with new materials often hinders us from judging. Bat 
trustworthy or untrustworthy, it is simply gossip and scan 
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rg strung together, most of which has very little to do with © 


the Tower of London. The fourth volume goes on in the same 
fashion down to the last time when prisoners were sent to the 
Tower—namely, on the discovery of the wild Cato-Street con- 
spiracy in 1820. Jn these later times Mr. Dixon is driven to 
keep a little more closely to his text, for he could not have 
worked in all the scandal and gossip of the Georgian era without 
running on into an endless number of volumes, In the latter 
part of the book therefore the Tower does come out a little more 
prominently than in the earlier part. Sir Francis Burdett was 
sent to the Tower; so were Thistlewood and his fellow-con- 
spirators. The reasons why they were sent thither of course 
— form a part of the history of the Tower, and it 
would be unfair to quarrel with Mr. Dixon for telling us all about 
Burdett’s elections and Thistlewood’s early career. How far Miss 
Burdett-Coutts, who, it seems, has lent Mr. Dixon pamphlets and 
caricatures, and whom, like Sir Thomas ‘Hardy, Mr. Dixon num- 
bers among his “ good friends,” likes the jaunty way in which she 
herself and other members of her family are brought into the 
story, it is not for us to ask. But we think it hard even on a 
Cato-Street a to tell his story in that panting, gasping 
style, from which all past tenses are shut out, which seems to be 
the height of Mr. Dixon’s literary ambition. But who would have 
expected to find Mr. —— Dixon in the garb of Jenkins ? 
Here, however, we have him at his finest :— 


The dinner is prepared in Grosvenor Square, and Lady gee! drives 
out to hear her music, Lights are burning in the rooms all night. His 
lordship, dressed for company, waits till eight o’clock, and then goes out, 
just saying to his servant that he shall not dine at home. His cook is over- 
whelmed ; so great a dinner to be thrown away! He pulls his cap off, 
flings it on the floor, and stamps on it in comical despair. 

And so the thing on for nine pages. 

Still these people had something to do with the Tower, because 
they were shut up in it. But when,we turn back to the reign of 
James the First, where Mr. Dixon goes a-poaching on the pre- 
serves of Mr. Gardner, we begin to wonder at the prominence 
given to the first Villiers, Duke of yes yen in a History of 
“ Her Maj ag ts Tower.” Why on earth should we have the story of 
Charles the First’s journey to Spain over again ina book about 
the Tower? Why so much about the Countess of Buckingham, 
the mother of the Duke, whom Mr. Dixon seemingly thinks it 
witty always to speak of as “the Parent.” He , it would 
seem, finds some special delight in speaking of Williams, after- 
wards Archbishop, as “the Eunuch” and “ Eunuch John.” It 
would seem that among the unsavoury scandals of the Court of 
the British Solomor the author of itual Wives is altogether 
in his element. Mr. Dixon apparently enjoys this kind of thi 
with a sort of quiet satisfaction which es any great displa 
fireworks, any special spasmodic effort, altogether needless. The 
result is that he is never so readable, he never makes so little 
use of his stilts, he never comes so near to telling a story natu- 
rally and straightforwardly, as when he has got hold of some 

iall ea tale. In recounting the schemes and intrigues 
0 which Lady Buckingham was the centre, the past tense is not 
forbidden, and Mr. Dixon on the whole conforms to the same laws 
of grammar as other people. In short, if it were thought an ob- 
ject of national interest to teach Mr. Dixon to write something 
Tike reasonable English, no way could be found so wp em bring 
re the object as setting him to write the Annals of the Divorce 

ourt. 


But we have other counts against Mr. Dixon. When a man 
professes to give us the results of twenty years’ research among 
new materials, and does not vouchsafe us a single reference to 
enable us to judge of the nature and value of that researchy we 
naturally look to his treatment of the most familiar things and try 
to judge of the unknown by the known. It seems a wonderful 
thing that a man who has much to tell us about Sir John Eliot 
and other worthies of his day should not know the difference 
between the Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights. Yet, if such 
is not Mr. Dixon’s case, he does himself ‘or injustice, for he 
always speaks of the Petition of Right by the name of the Bill of 
Rights. So, again, one would have thought that a man who had 
gone so deeply into the history of the Tower and the people who 
were shut up in it would have learned all about impeachment, 
attainder, and everything of the kind. But, if Mr. Dixon has 
mastered these matters, he does himself great injustice in his 
way of speaking of them. One would have thought, for instance, 
that every Englishman who could read and write knew all about 
the proceedings against Strafford, how the Commons began with 
an impeachment in a legal form, and how they afterwards aban- 
doned it for the extra-legal process of Bill of Attainder. Here is 
Mr. Dixon’s account, in which we may remark by the way that as 
most people call him Strafford while he still was Wentworth, Mr. 
Dixon calls him Wentworth after he had become Strafford :— 

led by and Hi 
Fin 


The popular olles, broke upon the courtiers like 
an tie fala. Windebank, Wentworth, Laud, and others 
were assailed at once. The weapon of attack—Impeachment—had been 
tried in Buckingham’s interest, and the Commons were disposed to use all 
instruments in destroying ministers and judges whom the ordinary laws 
could not have reached. They 
the stricter sense; but they were not to be misled by 3 and they 

Wentworth, as the greatest enemies, was the up. It was 
a question whether Pym would his heel on Wentworth, or the Earl 
would get his heel on Had les been bold enough, the Parliament 
would have been dissolved and Wentworth saved ; but was nerve- 
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wavering, false. He led to the Hi and Wentworth, lodged in. 
and condemned to die. . 

Mr. Dixon. seems to think that an impeachment is something 
illegal ; of a bill of attainder he seems to haye no notion what-- 
ever. This becomes still more plain a few pages on -— 

Although condemned to die, the Earl could not be put to death unless the 

King would’sign a warrant for his death; and such a warrant Wentworth 
felt assureck no. power on earth could ever bring His Majesty to sign. . . . 
Charles: heard, and signed. 
Signed what? Certainly no one would think, from Mr. Dixon's 
way of telling the story, that what he signed was a commission for 
giving the Royalassent toan Act of Parliament. The superstition 
about death-warrants seems still to haunt the mind of Mr. Dixon. 
We should greatly like to know what he thinks about the Royal 
Marriage Act. 

After this,.itis perhaps a slight matter that Mr. Dixon talks 
about: the [son Basilikon, Mr. Dixon may not have learned Greek, 
and he is not unlikely to have confounded the Ikon Baasilike 
with the Basilikon Doron. A knowledge of Greek is perhaps a 
luxury, but by one who writes about English —- some 
slight glimmerings of English law cannot be dispensed with. 
And it is not amiss for an historian to have some clear conception 
of the personality of the men of whom he writes, and not to con- 
found a grandfather with his grandson. because, being peers, they 
not unnaturally bear the same title. In a long list of the people, 
good and bad, who were sent to the Tower in the course of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Dixon puts next door to Algernon 
Sidney “ Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, cynical 
author of the ‘Characteristics.’” Here indeed we have Achito- 
phel in a new light. 

We have done with Mr. Dixon for the present. We should be 
well pleased to have done with him for ever. But the enemy has 
many heads. The people wha like spasmodic writing, and who 
dearly love a nice little bit of scandal, old or new, are a faction 
powerful through their numbers ; and to them it is all one whether 
Stratiord was put to death by virtue of. an impeachment, or of a 
bill of attainder, or of the verdict of twelve men in a jury box. 
Mr. Dixon has-his own public, who are above such trifles, and 
before that public he will most likely appear again. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND.*, 


Y way of introducing this book to our readers, who may not 
immediately catch the meaning of the words Friendship’s 
Garland, we shall give the title-page in full. Friendship’s 
Garland, then, contains the “ Conversations, Letters, and Opinions 
of the late Arminius, Baron von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh, collected 
and edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens Leo, Esq., of 
the Daily Telegraph, by Matthew Arnold.” To speak more after 
the manner of men, it is a reprint of certain letters in which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold expressed his views of English society and 
litics in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette; and of an article 
in the Cornhill’ Magazine, called “ My Countrymen.” Those letters 
were probably studied by most of our readers, and, such is the 
obtuseness of the English intellect, produced a certain bewilder- 
ment in their minds. That they contained some very exquisite 
satire was obvious, for everybody knows that Mr. Arnold is the 
fortunate possessor of a delicate critical faculty, and a style 
admirably pointed and graceful. There are few, if any, living 
writers in the: English language whose treatment of purely literary 
topics is more pleasing to the connoisseur. Perhaps we may at 
timeg fancy that his bearing on the judgment seat is a little too 
jaunty and self-complacent, and his brutal adversaries would 
oecasionally call his refinement by the uglier name of effeminacy. 
But, whatever his little failings, he has certainly helped to raise 
our standard of criticism above that of the old slashing, rough- 
and-ready clubmen of literature. It was only natural that Mr. 
Arnold should extend the sphere of his labours. Our politics, as 
everybody knows, are full of coarseness and downright stupidity. 
The Englishman, as he shows himself on the hustings, and even 
in the columns of his favourite newspapers, is a noisy, overbearing, 
and shortsighted animal, who lapses often enough into gross 
vulgarity, and is seldom guided by any — philosophical theory. 
What could better waken him from his self-complacent dreams of 
material prosperity, and his contempt for general ideas, than a 
temporary exposure to the shock of foreign contempt, with one of 
his own countrymen for the medium? And who could be better 
fitted to do him that. kind service than the enlightened prophet of 
culture? Mr, Arnold. took r stupid John Bull into decent 
society, and. carefully pointed out to him the extreme absurdity 
of his ap . ora moment he might dimly perceive that 
he was not the centre of the universe, and that there were higher 
things than are dreamt of in his philosophy. That was the sub- 
stance of the very eutting remarks published under the title of 
“ My Countrymen.” Mr. Arnold took for its texts certain remarks 
of our own,, a by his previous assaults upon “ British 
Philistines.’ Wehave-no desire to pursue the quarrel further, 
for it is certainly not worth while carrying on a controversy in 
which the replies and rejoinders are separated by an interval of 
years. Indeed, we d rather take credit for having been in 
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some de the cause of his pungent assault upon our insular 
peculiarities. Though differing very widely from Mr. Arnold, we 
are all the more anxious to admit his merits. It is a bad thing 
for a nation, as it is not always a good thing for a man, to be 
intensely self-satisfied. Mr. Arnold did much to help on. that fit 
of general discontent which, we may hope, will lead to some im-. 
portant reforms; and, more than this, it cannot be disputed that he 
really hit the weakest places of English society. We don’t always: 
like his phraseology, and we should say that his picture. of our 
character is rather distorted. Our ugly features are made yet 
more hideous than they are in nature, and our good points, for we. 
have good points, scarcely receive justice. We feel, too, that Mr, 
Arnold would hardly have held up the French people, and even 
the French Emperor, as models for our admiration so un- 
hesitatingly if he had been writing at the present time, 
Napoleon, said Mr. Armmold in 1866, “ works for ‘Geist’ in hig 
way.” Had he been writing in 1870, he would have perhaps, 
explained how a man working for Geist may nevertheless be on 
the high road to utter ruin. The answer which Mr. Arnold sub- 
stantially gives in what he calls “ a courteous explanation” deserves 
its weight. He says that, our faults and merits being the reverse 
of those of the French, he was justified in dwelling chiefly on the 
excellences which might serve as a corrective to our errors rather 
than proclaiming, what other men are anxious enough to point out, 
in exaggerated terms, the matters in which we show a decided 
superiority. “ We foreigners,” says Mr. Arnold, speaking in 
their name, “can see our own deficiencies well enough, and are 
not backward in proclaiming them; you English can see and say, 
nothing but what redounds to your own honour and glory.” Are 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Froude, Mr. Frederick Harrison, and Mr. Arnold 
himself, Englishmen, and are they sparing in setting forth our 
follies and vices? Is it the characteristic in which Frenchmen 
most differ from Englishmen that they delight.to hear unpleasant 
truths about themselves? We confess that Mr. Arnold seems to 
us @ little hasty in these sweeping remarks; but we will admit 
that in England, and, we should be inclined to add, in such 
countries as France and America, there is a great deal of absurd 
national self-exaltation, and that we owe much to the men who 
set themselves against the general current. We, in particular, 
are stupid, self-centred, and, at the present moment, in a very, 
anarchical condition ; and though we are not the only people of 
whom that can be said, and are perhaps a little irmtated at 
the complacency which Mr. Arnold expresses when a more en- 
thusiastic person would feel some degree of sympathetic shame 
at the evils he was.exposing, we are not on the whole inclined to 
find fault with him. ‘There are times when a bitter draught may 
be highly medicinal. 

But, having said this much, we must. proceed to the Arminius 
von Thunder-fen-Tronckh business-which fills the greatest part of 
this book. What are weto say to it? From a political or social 
point of view, it is chiefly an expansion or application of the article 
on “ My Countrymen.” So far, we need not dwell upon its merits. 
It contains some very sound doctrine, and, as we think, some ob- 
vious extravagance. But, from another point of view, can it be 
pronounced successful? Mr. Arnold has deserted the style with 
which we are most familiar, and ventures into downright plea- 
santry ; and it is here that we feel something of that perplexity of 
which we spoke at the beginning of the article. Is Mr. Arnold’s 
fun really funny? When we fail to smile at his jokes, is it that 
the humour is too refined for our coarse perceptions, or is it that 
the humour is in reality poor? We remember to have met an 
agreeable and accomplished person, full of acute theories upon art 
and politics, a travellerin many parts of the world, and stored with 
intelligent observations on every country that he had visited, aman 
of great reputation for conversational powers, and of serious know- 
ledge beyond the reach of most educated men, and to have expected 
a rich feast of social enjoyment from his company. To our sur- 
prise, the gentleman in question (we need not say that he was. not 
Mr. Arnold) was apparently incapable of contributing —s 
but bad puns. Every topic that was started produced a shower o 
execrable witticisms, and produced nothing more. We were 
grievously disappointed, and wondered that a gentleman of such 
various capacity should condescend to rival the author of a con- 
ocr burlesque. Now we do not say that Mr. Arnold has 
made quite so great a blunder; he does not so entirely mistake his 
talents as the gentleman of whom we-have spoken; but his mis- 
take, though not equally flagrant, is, as we fancy, of the same 
nature. Of course in such matters there is only one ultimate test. 
There is no use in = an article amusing unless it amuses; 
conversely, if the British public sees the point of Mr. Arnold’s 
facetiousness, we must admit that our failure is due to prejudice 
or incapacity to be affected by the finer shades of humour. We 
confess, however, that we do not anticipate any such result. We 
imagine that some of Mr. Arnold’s admirers will be pleased with 
Friendship’s Garland, as they would be pleased with anything that 
Mr. Arnold wrote; yet most of them will regret to see a master of 
delicate persiflage forcing himself, clearly against the grain, toindulge 
in broad jesting. Let us try a specimen or two of Mr. Arnold’s fun. 
He is asking ironically whether we have given a fair trial to our 
great principles of liberty and publicity :— 

Take liberty. The Lord Chancellor has indeed provided for Mr. Beales, 
and it is whispered that Colonel Dickson will have a high command in the 
approaching Russian war ; but why is Mr. Bradlaugh not yet a dean? These, 
sir, are the omissions, these the failures to carry into eflect our own great 
principles, which drive earnest Liberals to despair ! 
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The words in italics are certainly a joke ; they are such a joke as 
might be made by filling up blank forms of wit, but they are too 
broad for delicate satire, and want the vigour which may some- 
times off a mo gs style of facetiousness. To take another 
instance, Mr. Arnold describes Mr. Dixon as “the author of the 
immortal Guide to Mormonism ;” a nickname which is not quite so 
as the title which, if we remember rightly, he conferred upon 
. Dixon’s performance elsewhere—namely, “the Mormons, by 
One of Themselves ”—but still a fair and characteristic hit. Let us 
compare this with Mr. Arnold’s elaborate assault upon another 
gentleman who has given him an excellent chance for ridicule :— 
Dr. Russell of the Times [he says was preparing to mount his war-horse. 
You know the sort of thing ; he has described it himself over and over again. 
Bismarck at his horse’s head, the Crown Prince holding his stirrup, and the 
old King of Prussia hoisting Russell into the saddle. When he was there, the 
distinguished public servant waved his hand in acknowledgment, and rode 
slowly down the street, accompanied by the gamins of Versailles, who, even 
in their preserit degradation, could not avoid a few involuntary cries of Quel 
homme ! Always unassuming, he lighted at the lodgings of the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg, a potentate of the second or even the third order, who had 
beckoned to him from the window. 
Surely this might have been touched with a lighter hand. We 
cannot suppress a suspicion that if Mr. Arnold takes to such 
weapons when assaulting Dr. Russell, Mr. Sala, and the “young 
lions,” he will find that the “ young lions*’ can play the game as 
well ashe. He seems to us to be committing the blunder of de- 
scending to the level of those whom he attacks ; or dropping the 
rapier, which he can use to perfection, for the commonplace 
cudgel with which any clown may break his head. As for 
Arminius, whose relation to the original Thunder-Ten-Tronckh re- 
mains a mystery to us in spite of Mr. Arnold’s explanation, and 
Bottles, and Lord Lumpington, and Diggs the poacher, we must 
humbly admit that they don’t very much amuse us. Mr. Arnold 
takes so much trouble about them, and obviously believes so sin- 
cerely in his own jests, that we feel a kind of compunction at not 
laughing more. e may be wrong; Arminius may be an unre- 
cognis t man, just as his cousin Teufelsdréckh, who made 
many similar remarks in Sartor Resartus, failed to make his 
way at first with the British public. Yet, if we compare the 
two, and, for example, put the satire on Lord Lumpington beside 
the celebrated epitaph on Count Zaehdarm, we cannot help think- 
ing that the author of the oe eae had a little more 
power than the apostle of “Geist.” vat | we feel disposed to 
te for Mr. Arnold’s benefit the remark which the dying 
minius bequeaths to Mr. Frederick Harrison :—“ Tell him to do 
more in literature—he has a talent for it; and to avoid Carlylese 
as he would the devil.” Mr. Arnold is not much given, it is true, 
to the genuine a but we must interpret the phrase as 
meaning that he had better give up a vein of humour which he is 
not adapted by nature to work, or from which at any rate he 
has hitherto extracted very poor results, 


DARWIN’S DESCENT OF MAN.* 
(Second Notice.) 

peewee of Mr. Darwin’s system may be expected to 
make the most of his admission that in his original plan he 

had been led into attributing too much to the action of natural 
selection or the survival of the fittest. The essay of Nigeli on 
plants, and the criticisms of many writers in respect to animals, 
especially those of Professor Broca, have brought him to this con- 
clusion, which is — in the changes introduced by him into 
the fifth edition of the Origin of Specs. That organic beings, 
including man, present modifications of structure which are of no 
service to them at present, nor could have been formerly, seems, 
Mr. Darwin now states, highly probable in his view. The omis- 
sion to take account of the existence of many points of structure 
which cannot be considered either beneficial or injurious was, he 
now admits, a “serious oversight.” Nor can we thoroughly un- 
derstand the causes of the numberless slight differences between 
the individuals of each species, since reversion only carries the 
3 a few steps backwards. Each peculiarity must in- 
have had its own efficient cause, and these causes, 

ee Sam and energetically during a long period, would 
probably result in not merely slight individual differences, but 
well marked constant modifications. Such as were actually in- 
— would have been eliminated by natural selection ; al Mr. 
win doubtless holds still by his original admission, that the 
ne of any structure positively injurious would be abso- 
utely fatal to his system. hat he then tacitly assumed, and 
may even now, we should say, be permitted to plead, is that 
We are not in all cases judges of the real or ultimate utility 
of structure ; though we are far from going the length of his first 
assumption, that “ every structural detail, excepting indeed rudi- 
ments, had some special, though unrecognised, service of its own.” 
In Mr. Darwin’s present treatment-of the existing causes of evolu- 
tion, we find him laying greater stress upon the so-called spontane- 
ous variationsas they relate to the inner constitution of the varying 
organism than to the nature of the external conditions to which it 
has been subj To this must’be added the inherited effects 
of long-continued habit. An lained residuum of change, 
perhaps a large one, must after all be left, he allows, to the 


* The Descent and Selection in Relation to Sex. Charles 
Darwin, MA 2 vols, Sohn Manny. 


assumed uniform action of those unknown agencies which occa- 
sionally induce strongly-marked and abrupt deviations of struc- 
ture, even under the ken of domestication. Nor can we pretend 
either to limit or to fathom the extent to which the mysterious 
influence of correlation runs ‘through whole series organic 
changes. Why, for instance, should pink eyes and white hair 
always, it would seem, go together? 'y does great muscular 
development generally accompany s ly projecting supra- 
orbital ridges? What has the texture of the hair got to do 
with the colour and odour of the skin? There remain, however, 
characteristic differences between the races of men which we fuil 
to account for even by the sum total of these causes; differences, too, 
which we cannot pronounce to be of any direct or special service or 
benefit in themselves, and such consequently as are not to be re- 
ferred to the agency of natural, selection. Mr. Darwin is thus 
a ag consider at length the agency of “sexual selection,” 
which he proceeds to show has acted no less powertully on man 
than on other animals, both high and low, in the scale of life. 
Since our race is supposed to have attained, by processes which 
Mr. Darwin has undertaken to analyse and determine, to the rank 
of mankind, it has ves he argues, into distinct races or sub- 
species. So strongly marked are some of these—as, for instance, the 
egro and the European—that a naturalist, in the absence of more 
precise information or previous bias, would have unced them 
good and true species. All races of men nevertheless agree even 
as to so many minor points of structure and mental peculiarities 
that these can be accounted for only through inheritance from a 
common progenitor who had already at that stage acquired the 
right to rank as man. It is remarkable that Mr. Darwin makes 
no more than a slight reference here to the suggestion of Mr. 
Wallace, that man through mpre than one channel of 
derivation, or transitional form, from the class of inferior mam- 
mals; such primary differences as those of Negro, Caucasian, 
or Australoid denoting the special strain or breed of ru-= 
mana from which each is assumed to have risen to the dignity 
of man. These marks of distinction Mr. Wallace held to be 
due to the unchecked influencé of selection; the powers of in- 
tellect and will acquired with the human stage of advancement 
operating thenceforth to restrain the natural process of selection, 
and impart to each separate human type the stability which we 
see in history. Mr. Darwin has, by this omission, seriously limited 
his field of speculation, and been reduced to over-tax the residual 
portion of his argument to an extent of which he seems himself at 
times painfully conscious. He is far indeed from tracing back all 
mankind to a single pair of progenitors. On thecontrary, he looks 
at all periods of man’s development to the influence of numbers, 
among whom the fittest would survive, while infinite modifications 
would be induced by means of free inte i The actual pro- 
cess followed would, he contends, be identical with that adopted by 
man when improving his breeds under domestication. He would 
breed from the superior, and neglect all the inferior, individ 
thus slowly but surely modifying his stock and forming a new 
superior strain.” In the lower divisions of the animal kingdom 
sexual selection has of course done nothing, such animals bein 
fixed for life to the same spot, having their two sexes combin 
in the same individual, or being too little advanced in the 
perceptive or intellectual faculties to be capable of choice. When 
we come, however, to the arthro and the vertebrata, even to 
the lowest classes in these two sub-kingdoms, Mr. Darwin 
to trace at great length and with excessive minuteness 
the effects of sexual selection—the intellectual faculties being de- 
veloped in two very distinct lines,to the highest standard ; namely, 
amongst the arthropoda in the hymenopterous insects (ants, 
bees, “al and amongst the vertebrata in mammals, especially in 
man. “What natural selection is to both sexes of arace at all ages 
in relation to the general conditions of life, sexual selection is to 
the succesg of individuals of the race in relation to the pro 
tion of the species.” The sexual —— is of two kinds. the 
one case it is between the individuals of ‘the same sex, generally 
the male sex, in order to drive away or kill their rivals, the 
females remaining passive. In the other the straggle is between 
the individuals the same sex, in order to — jo charm those 
of the opposite sex, generally no longer remain 
ty select the more agreeable ers. Were the in- 
Sividuals of one sex, during a long series of generations, to continue 
by preference pairing with individuals of certain marked character- 
istics, the offspring would slowly but surely become modified in a 
corresponding manner. Through a series of chapters, 
the entire field of natural history, Mr. Darwin traces what he re- 
as the evidence of this exertion of choice or taste in the pair- 
ing or crossing of animals, The particulars of their courtship furnish 
an amount of reading in itself most curious and romantic, even 
apart from the special hypothesis it is designed to 
loves of the animals have never before been shown so0.instinct with 
meaning and even with . Throughout thé most widely dis- 
tinct a vw of the animal kingdom, mammals, ‘birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, and even crustaceans, obey the same general rules. 
The males are almost always the wooers, and they alone are 
armed with special weapons for fighting with their rivals. They 
are stronger and than the females, and are 
endowed with the requisite qualities of and pug- 
nacity. If not exclusively, they are at least in a much 
higher degree than the females provided with musical organs 
or odoriferous glands, with brilliant — or diversified 
appendages, which, acting upon the sense of beauty inherent in all 
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-animals, attract and fascinate the female. Often the male is gifted 


with special sense-organs for discovering the female, with locomo- 
tive organs for reaching her, and with prehensile organs for hold- 
ing her. These various special structures are often developed in 
the male during part only of the year—namely, the breeding 
season. They have in many cases been transferred in a greater or 
less degree to the females, in whom however they appear but 
as mere rudiments. On the other hand, in certain anomalous 
cases there is seen an almost complete transposition of the character 
roper to both sexes, and rudiments of the female structure are 
found in the male, as in the case of the mammary glands in man. 
The laws of inheritance, which Mr. Darwin acknowledges to be 
obscure and little understood, must ultimately determine how far 
characteristics gained through the prolonged action of sexual pre- 
ference by either sex shall be transmitted to the same sex, or to 
both sexes, as well as the age at which they shall be developed. 
But variations thus induced and accumulated through many gene- 
rations may reach a degree of difference so strongly pronounced 
as to rank almost as distinct species or even genera. Of all the 
causes which have led to the differences in external form and 
character between the races of men, and to a certain extent be- 
tween man and the lower animals, Mr. Darwin holds the belief 
that the most efficient by far has thus been sexual selection :— 


We may conclude that the greater size, strength, courage, pugnacity, and 
even energy of man, in comparison with the same qualities in woman, were 
acquired during primeval times, and have subsequently been augmented, 
chiefly through the contests of rival males for the possession of the females. 
The greater intellectual vigour and power of invention in man is probably 
due to natural selection combined with the inherited effects of habit, for the 
most able men will have succeeded best in defending and providing for 
themselves, their wives and offspring. As far as the extreme intricacy of 
the subject permits us to judge, it appears that our male ape-like progenitors 
pyres their beards as an ornament to charm or excite the opposite sex, 
and transmitted them to man as he now exists. The females apparently 
were first denuded of hair in like manner as a sexual ornament ; but they 
transmitted this character almost gran to both sexes, It is not improb- 
able that the females were modified in other respects for the same purpose 
and through the same means; so that women have acquired sweeter voices 
and become more beautiful than men. 

It deserves particular attention that with mankind all the conditions for 
sexual selection were much more favourable, during a very early period, 
when man had only just attained to the rank of manhood, than during later 
times. For he would then, as we may safely conclude, have been guided 
more by his instinctive passions, and less by foresight or reason. He would 
not then have been so utterly licentious as many savages now are ; and each 
male would have jealously guarded his wife or wives. He would not then 
have practised infanticide ; nor valued his wives merely as useful slaves; 
nor have been betrothed to them during infancy. Hence we may infer that 
the races of men were differentiated, as far as sexual selection is concerned, 
in chief part during a very remote epoch; and this conclusion throws light 
ort the remarkable fact that at the most ancient period of which we have 
as yet obtained any record, the races of man had already come to differ 
nearly or quite as much as they do at the present day. 


What we have to ask at Mr. Darwin’s hands is an account of the 
mode in which, at this remote epoch, the races of men became thus 
differentiated. How are we to explain distinctions of colour and 
form so wide and at the same time so ancient as those of black, 


white, red, and brown, together with the concomitant or correluted 


distinctions of feature and expression, anatomical structure, and 
bodily temperament? Here will be found, we are persuaded, the 
weak point of Mr. Darwin’s chain of deduction. Having, as we 
have seen, taken his stand upon the theory of uniformity at the 
stage where the inferior Simian form is supposed to have passed 
into that of true humanity, he is compelled to seek the causes of 
man’s existing deviations of type in laws or agencies acting within 
the limits of man’s distinctive organism. Submitting, one by one, 
to critical proof what have been from time to time suggested as 
adequate or contributing causes, he feels himself, with Pallas, 
reduced to reject at once mere climatic influences, as heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness. That negroes and other dark races might 
have acquired their dusky tints through .natural selection, the 
darker individuals having, during a long series of generations, 
escaped the deadly influence of the miasmas of their native 
countries, is an idea which occurred to him at one time, but which 
subsequent inquiry has led him to abandon. Nor can any dif- 
ferences in the mere conditions of life, after exposure to them 
for ever so long a period, result, he considers, in changes so radical 
and extreme. The inherited effects of increased or , mals use 
of parts, even if conceived to modify the structure of the limbs, 
the skull, or the frame at large, cannot possibly be traced in present 
differences of complexion. Nothing remains for Mr. Darwin but 
to fall back wu is main principle of sexual selection. But 
by what exercise of taste are we to explain the colour of the 
negro? ‘To Mr. Darwin himself it seemed at first sight a “ mon- 
strous supposition” that the jet blackness of the negro has been 


gained through sexual selection; and we confess that it seems’ 


to us monstrous still. To himself the view now appears supported 
by various analogies, and the negroes, he urges, are known to admire 
eir own blackness. Pithecia Satanas, “ with his jet black skin, 
white rolling eyeballs and hair on the top of the head,” 
a perfect negro in miniature, may be an object of wondering admi- 
ration to his less dusky er. Still our general impressions of 
the standard of taste in man, strengthened by what we learn of the 
appreciation of a white skin among living blacks, forbids our fancy- 
ing the process of blackening consciously encouraged by the abori- 
ginal savage. 
_ Nor ia the loss of hair upon parts of the body, with its retention 
in others, to be well referred to sexual selection, unless we have 
some explanation to give of the caprice of female taste which in 


one branch of the primeval family pronounced a beard or hirsute 
back an ornament, in others a disfigurement. It is all very well 
to point to rules of selection among the noble savage of our day, 
“There is no woman for a hairy man,” says the proverb of New 
Zealand. The King of Siam had to bribe a man to marry the 
first woman of a well-known hairy family. But, where so much 

es by favour, we must not overlook the opposite chances which 
feminine choice at least concedes to our Esaus. Women, we are 
told, and are not concerned to deny, were the first to part with 
hair from the body at large; but for its partial retention in 
either sex, and its local exuberance in that sex to which all 
mankind assigns the palm of beauty, we meet with no reason, 
Mr. Darwin might, we are of opinion, have done better for his 
argument had he followed up the track indicated by Mr, 

allace, referring for the wide traits of difference which amount 
to what all know as race to the period prior to the début of man 
as such. Instead of Mr. Darwin's single hairy type with pointed 
ears and other Simian points of correspondence, might there not 
have been several, even if few, varieties, in whom those radical 
differences were already operative which have fixed the wide 
gulf now to be seen between negro and white, Caucasian and 
Malay? Messrs. Nott and Gliddon have, it is well known, 
already in this direction led the way to the derivation of the 
negro. Natural selection acting, as Mr, Wallace has suggested, up 
to that point, might avail to stamp upon the human family those 
marks of ultimate divergence which will have thus far, it seems 
to us, even in Mr. Darwin’s able hands, been sought for in vain 
from sexual selection. 

It is not so much in the way of novel facts as in the power of 
inference and generalization brought to bear upon well-known 
and admitted truths, that Mr. Darwin’s work is likely to leave 
its mark upon the future coursé of scientific opinion. Of instances 
of this kind, too numerous for us to particularize at length, we 
would draw attention to one suggestive passage, in which the 
law of periodicity so marked in divers vital processes, those in 
particular connected with reproduction and gestation in all mam- 
mals, is traced to a stage at which the vertebrate type first 
becomes distinguishable. The common ancestry to which we 
have seen Mr. Darwin trace all existing forms of vertebrata is 
found, he conceives, in an obscure group of marine animals resem~- 
bling nothing so much as the larve of existing Ascidians :— 

All vital functions tend to run their course in fixed and recurrent 

periods, and with tidal animals the periods would probably be lunar ; for 
such animals must have been left dry or covered deep with water—supplied 
with copious food or stinted—during endless generations, at regular lunar 
intervals. If then the Vertebrata are descended from an animal allied to 
the existing tidal Ascidians, the mysterious fact, that with the higher and 
now terrestrial Vertebrata, not to mention other classes, many normal and 
abnormal vital processes run their course according to lunar periods, is 
rendered intelligible. A recurrent period, if approximately of the right 
duration, when once gained, would not, as far as we can judze, be liable to 
be changed ; consequently it might be thus transmitted during almost any 
number of generations. ‘This conclusion, if it could be proved sound, would 
be curious ; for we should then see that the period of gestation in each 
mammal, and the hatching of each bird’s eggs, and many other vital pro- 
cesses, still betrayed the primordial birthplace of these animals. 
This suggestion may be thought bold even to rashness. In its 
naked form it will to many minds act as a shock to prejudice 
rather than as a challenge to criticism and proof. Others will 
view it as containing the germ at least of researches which may 
hereafter be worked out into what all must regard as among the 
most mysterious of the many problems of life. ; 


EARL’S DENE.* 


S kes readers of Earl's Dene would save themselves a good deal 
of trouble if they were, after reading the first two or three 
chapters, to turn at once to the end of the third volume. The 
story opens with a somewhat melodramatic scene in the Reign of 
Terror. An unfortunate Marquis and his faithful servant Pierre 
(all faithful French servants, by the way, are baptized Pierre), by 
the help of a swollen winter torrent and a faithless slab of rock, 
manage to get swept out of the world with alarming promptitude. 
The Marchioness is led away in a cart to be guillotined, and there 
is no one left but their baby, whose age happily allows it neither 
to be drowned nor guillotined. Such a baby was not, of course, to 
be as other babies are. Fate, by the harsh usage it had shown to 
its parents, clearly indicated that the child’s career was to be in 
its first part extraordinary, and in its last part prosperous. 
Next to being born with a silver spoon in one’s mouth, we know 
of no better introduction into the world than is obtained by a 
child both whose parents kindly condescend to die sensationally, 
and to leave him as a nursling to Fortune. We ourselves have 
felt at times almost aggrieved that the peaceful course of English 
history has so effectually debarred us from greatness. What fair 
chance had our infancy, when neither our father could tumble 
into a torrent in his escape from revolutionists, nor our mother be 
taken off ina cart to the guillotine? We have, to be sure, the 
gallows, but who ever heard of any one that became famous who 
had lost his parents on the gallows? The French are more 
merciful than we are, for they provide, not only a death that is 
more speedy, but one which, by its picturesque associations, allows 
Fortune, if she feels so disposed, without offence to her dignity, 


* Earls Dene. By R.E. Francillon. 3 vols. Edinburgh and London: 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 13870. 
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to take for her own any child that may be left behind. We must 
admit that in the present case Fortune for a time treats little 
Félix very hardly, and that it is not till the last chapter of the 
third volume that she at all realizes those expectations which 
she herself had raised by her treatment of his parents. The 
mother, after all, though he had been led off to be guillotined, 
nevertheless, by Robespierre’s fall, escaped the fate which awaited 
her the very nextday. Still, as her escape was unknown, her little 
son had all the poetical advantages which attached to a child 
whose groan oe perished in the Reign of Terror, and all the 
material advantages which attached to a child whose parent was 
yet alive to own a large property and to make a will. And now 
we return to that which we started by enying, that the reader 
would do not amiss if he were to take a surer leap than the un- 
fortunate Marquis and the faithful Pierre, and to clear at one 
bound the torrent of words that flows between the beginning of 
the story and its end. For when we arrive at the end of the third 
volume we’ find that the chief aim of this winter torrent, this 
faring towards the guillotine, and all the other astounding in- 
cidents which render the story so thrilling, is that the mother 
and her child might by chance or Circumstance (spelled with a 
capital letter) meet together on the very spot where more than 
twenty-five years before they had been so romantically parted. 
The mother for the first time since she became a widow leaves 
England on a pilgrimage to the scene of the Marquis’s death. 
Her son also at the same time sets out on the same pious 
journey, and the two by chance meet and recognise each other 
at the “rude wooden cross” which had been set up as a 
memorial of the violent deaths. The ground was again deep 
with snow, as it had been on the night when they had been 
parted, and nature as well as Circymstance did all she could to 
confer dignity on the meeting of the mother and son, and on 
the mother’s death, which instantly ensued. We know, by the 
way, nothing more dangerous than for a parent to recover a 
long-lost child. Sudden death is the almost certain consequence. 
The assurance companies would do well, among their other ques- 
tions, to ask each applicant if he has a long-lost child, and when- 
ever they receive an answer in the affirmative, absolutely to refuse 
to grant a policy. Now we have no objection to make to this 
strange meeting. If a marquis gets killed in France, a wooden 
cross will most likely be set up to mark the spot. At the end of 
twenty-five years it would be highly proper for his widow to mark 
the fact that a quarter of a century had passed, by going through 
the snow to visit this cross. What more natural than that a pious 
son should go on the same pilgrimage, and should thus be restored 
to his mother’s arms once more? Still we feel rather aggrieved 
with Mr. Francillon when he tells us that he has involved us in 
all sorts of perplexities simply with a view to bring together in a 
melodramatic meeting at the end of the third volume those whom 
he had quite needlessly separated at the beginning of the first. 
After leading us through a somewhat tangled plot, he coolly 
enough says :— 

And so, if the spectator of the game that we have called “ Earl’s Dene” 
will take the trouble to consider, he will find that even the most apparently 
random move of the most obscure piece on the board was absolutely neces- 
sary to bring about this strange meeting then and there. If in the course 
of it he has seemed to pass through much barren country—if he has often 
lost the clue, or found its threads perplexed and knotted—if, seeking with 
whom to sympathize, he has found the evil strong and the good weak—it is 
of the nature of the game called human life, and not of this small fragment 
of it, that he must complain. 

This may be all very true, but we can only hope that we, in our 
path through life, may be able to keep quite clear of a foundling 
child whom Circumstance intends to unite, with all the pomp that 
belongs to her, to its long-lost parent. Indeed, if Mr. Francillon 
had been at the beginning as frank as he is at the end, and had 
told us, when the mother was driven off one way to the guillotine 
and the child was carried off the other way to the benevolent 
priest, that he was going to take us through some thousand pages 
simply with a view to bring them together again, we should have 
begged him to give neither himself nor his characters nor us so 
much trouble. For, admirable though the effect is when “ the 
son in one instant beheld his mother, the mother beheld her son,” 
it is produced at too heavy a cost of life. We ought to see 
standing around reproachfully the ghosts of the Marquis and his 
faithful Pierre ; of the good hero who gets desperately wounded in 
one duel, and killed in a second; of the wicked hero who gets 
beaten to death ; of the erratic genius who beats him to death, 
and who himself dies of drink, but penitent; of the poor French 
professor who gets stoned to death at an election riot; and of the 
wicked heroine who dies an outcast. Then, too, what terrible 
love complications does this meeting require! Félix is engaged 
to Angélique, the wicked heroine, but marries; Marie, the 
good heroine. Mark is married to Marie, and engaged at the 
seme time to Alice; while Hugh ought to have married Alice, 
but marries Angélique. If it had not been for the drunken Greek 
scholar, we do not know how Mr. Francillon could have got the 
threads of his clue unknotted. In fact he scarcely can be said to 
unknot them, as he follows rather the example of Alexander and 
cuts them at one blow. 

It is, as we have said, a dangerous thing to be the parent of a 
long-lost child. It is pois still more dangerous, when not the 
hero, to be the husband of the heroine. Poor Mark atones for his 
misfortune in this respect, and for his wickedness in other matters, 
by receiving a tremendous beating which, after a two years’ illn 
ends in death, We do not know why Hugh had to be shot off, 


more eqpeisiiy as he had escaped from one duel, and had reached 


almost the last chapter of the third book in perfect safety. But 
just as in a railway train, the nearer we draw to on the, 
more chance there is of a collision, seeing that there is such an. 
amount of traflic crowded all ther, so in a story the nearer we - 
draw to its close, when the full development of the plot begins to 
get cramped for want of space, the more dangerous is it for the 
characters. Poor Hugh had really done nothing at all to merit 
a bullet through his head. So far from there being any one left 
to pony widow, the poor thing had to be killed off to follow 
him. e are afraid that he was sacrificed to bring about, though 
in rather a roundabout way, that meeting at the wooden cross, 
For, after all, what is more natural than that Félix should hurry 
straightway from the grave of his friend and long-lost cousin, 
right through France, to that of his father? As he himself said, 
“T come from one grave to another.” Still, though in an artistic 
point of view it may be quite correct, it is rather a hard fate to 
killed off for no other purpose than that one’s grave should 
suggest the propriety of a pilgrimage to another n’s grave. 

e do not see why Mr. cillon should not have managed 
it easily enough, pos yet left Hugh alive. What more natural, 
for instance, than that Félix should take a walk, and, passing 
through a country churchyard, should see an orphan a by 
his father’s grave? He would be instantly struck with a feeling 
of remorse that it was more than twenty years since he had so 
knelt, and with all his impetuous nature would have hurried off 
to ~ south-east of France, just in time to meet his long-lost 
mother, 

Though we have so far only found fault with Mr. Francillon’s 
story, we should be doing him an injustice did we not admit that 
it has also considerable merits, and is certainly, if that is much 
praise, not a little above the ordinary run of novels. He could, we 
conceive, write a really good story if he would avoid one or two 
faults. In the first place he must leave Circumstance alone, and 
not think that he can lay the blame on it or her (for we know 
not the ap of Circumstance), whenever through his own care- 
lessness he allows the threads of his clue to get knotted. In the 
second ry he must guard himself —_ a fluency of words 
with which he is gifted. His story might be cut down to one-half 
its present size, and Pee that would be missed would 
have been excluded. o is there who cares to read pages on 
pages of such reflections as the following P— 

Jealousy is a feeling of which, accurately speaking, she was utterly in- 
capable; and had she been capable of it, it would never have been where 
Angélique, her heroine of heroines, was concerned. But is it just possible 
to conceive of a sort of jealousy—there is no help for it, the word must be 
used—which conveys no suggestion or taint of anything hateful or de- 
grading, even though its cause is fanciful and even absurd? In the infinite 
series of emotions there must be some such feeling, though the note that 
represents it may have no place in any recognised scale. Indeed some such 
must exist, for Marie experienced it. 


Happily, these passages, like breakers, can be recognised some 
wig abiad, and an easily avoided. Our own rule in reading such 
a story as the one we are reviewing—and we give it for the benelit 
of our readers—is to skip over all Pages where there are no proper 
names. It at once saves a great deal of idle reading, and renders 
the plot of the story far more easily followed. We could have 
wished also that when Mr. Francillon had introduced a drunken 

enius “who spouted Anacreon over his cups, and dreamed of 

reek roots in iambic trimeters,” he had induced his printers 
to provide themselves with a complete set of Greek type. Poor 
Dick Barton would have assuredly found one more pang added to 
death if he could have looked into the future and seen how queer 
was the appearance of his last quotation :— 

At the end, it was not his deepest soul that spoke, although he died with 
the brandy-bottle by his side, and on his lips the words— 

“ Panta gelos, cai panta conis, cai panta to meden— 
Panta gar ex alogon esti ta ginomena.” 

His author, however, has done his character more justice tian 
his printer, and though perhaps he reminds us too much of a 
somewhat similar character in Lord Lytton’s My Novel, yet, on 
the whole, the conception is an interesting one. It is on Marie, 
his good heroine, that we must bestow our chief praise, and in 
her we do not detect any trace of imitation. With all its faults, 
and they are not few, Earls Dene is an interesting story, and gives 
promise of something a good deal better still. 


TALES OF OLD JAPAN. 


MAY circumstances have combined to keep us until lately 
4A in profound ignorance of everything relating to Japan. Up 
to the year 1858 the country was practically closed against 

foreigners, and since that date hardly sufficient time has elapsed 
to enable the English residents and travellers to master the diff 
culties of the language, and to make themselves acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. Few people are so 
backward to acquire these accomplishments in any country as the 
English. For the most part they hold themselves aloof from the 
natives as scrupulously as the most exclusive Chinese Mandarin 
avoids all contact with the despised foreigner. They seldom 
make any attempt to arrive at a knowledge of what is passing 


* Tales of Old Jupan. By A.B. Mitford, Second Secretary to the British 
Legation in Japan. 2 vols. With Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood 
by Japanese Artists. London: Macmillan & Co. 1871. 
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around them, and, when they do, they rest satisfied with the 
scanty information they are able to pick up through the medium 
of the broken English of their native servants. The circumstances 
connected with our first intercourse with Japan were such also as 
to induce the Government of the country to throw every obstacle 
in the way of any inquiry on our part into their language, litera- 
ture, and history. Only by keeping us in complete ignorance of 
their political system could they hope to maintain the imposition 
by which they had successfully passed off the Shogun, or Mayor of 

e Palace, as the reigning Emperor to the foreign negociators of 
the European treaties. With the late revolution this mythical 
sovereign has disappeared, and, influenced by great wisdom, 
courage, and political foresight, the Mikado has thrown off the 
superstitious tradition which condemned him to a life of seclusion 
in his sacred capital at Kioto, and has come forward to take that 
supreme command of affairs which is his rightful inheritance. The 
Tales of Old Japan were published, Mr. Mitford tells us, with the 
double object of preserving a record of a curious and fast disap- 

ing civilization, and also to furnish by the pens of native writers 

a tolerably complete picture of Japanese society.” In this last 
endeavour Mr. Mitford's book can searcely be said to be successful. 
Folk-lore is undoubtedly a trustworthy source from which to gather 
the leading characteristics of a people, and when the literature of 
the country is in an advanced state, it supplies ‘a tolerably com- 
plete picture” of their social life. At this condition Japanese 
authorship has not yet arrived, and consequently the stories in the 
work before us resemble rather caricatures in which the most 
noticeable traits of certain well-known classes are brought into 
distorted prominence, than reflections of the real life of the people 
at large. 

The most noticeable feature in Japanese civilization is the very 
marked distinction which is drawn between the various grades of 
society, and notably between the Samurai, or military class en- 
titled to bear arms, and the trading and labouring communities. 
The feudal system which existed under the government of the 
Shoguns rendered the maintenance of a warlike spirit among the 
followers of the various Daimios necessary to their independent 
existence, and every means was taken to foster among them skill 
in arms and courage in fight. Thus sprung up a society very 
similar to that which existed in France in the time of the Mero- 
oe the one hand a privileged, riotous, and overbearing 
soldiery, and on the other a subdued and despised civilian class. 
In feudal times the men of the sword have always been the heroes 
of popular romance, and in Japanese folk-lore the Samurai enjoy 
this enviable distinction. The Zales of Old Japan all turn on the 
exploits of these warriors, their prowess in b.ttle, their devotion 
to the chiefs, and their contempt of death. And although in 
occasional instances the personal achievements of favourite heroes 
exceed all bounds of belief, yet for the most part the incidents 
related in the tales—apart trom the legends—hefore us are such as 
will not be considered improbable by those most competent to judge. 
To Europeans who have been so long accustomed to the reign of 
law and order the reckless expenditure of life and the contempt of 
death, common in Japan, are very startling. The Japanese, to 
whom murders, duels, and official suicides are of daily occurrence, 
have learned to look upon life and death with that familiarity 
which breeds contempt. Living perpetually within arm’s-length 
of death, life ceases to be in their eyes more than a very transitory 
affair. Gamblers are invariably thriftless, and the substitution of 
life’s blood for gold does not alter the nature of the players. 
Parents, wives, and children arrive by long habit at that happy 
state in which the murders or suicides of sons, husbands, and fathers 
are matters of indifference, and often of pride. The gentlemen of 
the Samurai class are taught from their earliest years to look upon 
the hara-kiri, or suicide by disembowelling, as a ceremony in 
which some day they may play parts as principals or seconds. In 
old-fashioned families the sons are even now practised in the rite 
and familiarized with the idea as an honourable expiation of 
crime or blotting out of disgrace. Volumes have been written 
describing with minute accuracy the, established laws which 
should govern the proceedings of both the suicide and his seconds. 
And in a recent debate on the subject in the Japanese Parliament 
it was described as “the very shrine of the Japanese national 
spirit, and the embodiment in practice of devotion to principle,” 
“agreat ornament to the empire,” “ a pillar of religion and a spur 
to virtue.” 

The Japanese are a strangely imitative people, and, like all 
imitative persons, are wanting in originality. They will adopt 
anything, whether it be a language, a manufacture, or an article 
of dress, but they can invent nothing. Until they became suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Europeans to arrive at a knowledge of 
their ideas and arts they were content to borrow everything 
from their more accomplished neighbours, the Chinese. To them 
they are indebted for their language, their literature, and their 
religion, which have now served them faithfully for twelve cen- 
turies. The works of Confucius, Mencius, and other Chinese 
classics are still their standard works, and in ordinary litera- 
ture they to this day follow the models set them by Chinese 
writers. This is obviously the case in the work before us. The 
tales are for the most part plagiarisms on the works of their 
neighbours, with a sufficient admixture, however, of Japanese 
life to make them characteristic; and the fairy tales are plainly 
adaptations of Aryan legends, probably filtered through the same 
medium, The story of the forty-seven Ronins with which the 
‘work opens is a good specimen of the patchwork nature 6f the rest 


of the book. The foundation of the story is essentially Chinese, 
though many of the incidents are true to Japanese life, as some will 
remember to their cost. The account of the attack on Kétsuké no 
Suké's house, for instance, is an exact counterpart of the onslaught 
made on the English Legation at Yedo in 1861; and we are 
reminded how natural was the final suicide by hara-kiri of the 
Ronins by the fact, mentioned in a note by Mr. Mitford, that but 
a short time since one of their class, having met with a rebuff from 
the Prince of Chéshin, sought out their tomb and there rid himself 
of dishonour by the same means. Some of “the adventures of 
Funakoshi Jiuyémon,” notably his visit to the haunted house, are 
well-known Chinese tales, but in each case a new turn is given to 
the story by the importation of some humour, a quality in which 
the Japanese as much excel their more practical models as they 
fall short of them in inventive genius. 


The most interesting of the stories collected by Mr. Mitford are 
undoubtedly the “ Fairy Tales,” for in them the links become 
clearly visible which unite the folk-lore of Japan with that of 
the Indo-European nations. The story of the “ Tongue-cut Spar- 
row,” for instance, is founded on the same idea as the well- 
known German tale of the “ Stick out of the Bag;” only “ all 
sorts of hobgoblins and elves” spring out of the Japanese magic 
basket and torment the old woman who has cut the sparrow’s 
tongue, in place of the avenging stick or stick-bearers of 
the European stories. “ Little Peachling,” again, is our own 
“Tom Thumb,” the “ Malchik—S-Palchik” of Russian folk. 
lore. But the most remarkable coincidence is found in “The 
Elves and the Envious Neighbour.” This is merely another ver- 
sion of the well-known Irish “ Legend of Knock-Grafton,” which 
tells how the good hunchback was relieved of his hump by the 
fairies whom he delighted by adding “Agus da Cadin” to 
their song, and how it was saddled on the bad hunchback who 
spoilt the same song by an unlucky addition of “ Agus da Hena,” 
a legend which is also current in Brittany and in Spain. In the 
Japanese story the man who has a wen on his forehead spends a 
night among the fairies, and pleases them so much that they make 
him promise to come again, and they keep his wen “in pawn” as 
a pledge. An envious neighbour, who also has a wen, finds out 
the haunt of the fairies, and tries to make himself equally agree- 
able to them. Mistaking him for their former acquaintance, they 
stick on his forehead the wen they were keeping in pawn, and “so 
the envious neighbour went home weeping, with two wens instead 
of one.” 


Having shown in how wholesale a manner the Japanese have 
borrowed ideas from foreign sources, it is but fair to point out any 
instances we can in which they have supplied other nations with 
ready-made tales. In the “ Loves of Gompachi and Komurasaki ” 
Mr. Mitford translates for us a legend of a priest living in the ninth 
century, who, in order to obtain the restoration of his sight, carved 
an image of the god Yakushi Niurai, to which he used to offer up 
his prayers. When on his return voyage from China, whither he 
had been to study the sacred laws of Buddha, a great storm arose, 
and in answer to his supplication his patron saint appeared to 
him and ordered him to throw his image into the sea, that the 
wind might abate. ‘This the priest did, and immediately there was 
acalm. Disconsolate, however, at the loss of his image, he prayed 
earnestly that it might be restored to him. And one evening, as 
he was walking on the sea-shore at Hirato, his image appeared to 
him riding on the back of a cuttlefish. Thus did he recover his 
lost treasure, and in gratitude for the miracle vouchsafed he erected 
atemple, which stands to this day, in which all the ornaments are 
made in the shape of cuttlefish. With very little variation this 
miracle is related by Fausto Rodriguez as having been performed 
in favour of Xavier when on a tour in Japan. This authority tells 
us that on one occasion when Xavier was on his way to the island 
of Baranura, off the Japanese coast, he unluckily dropped his cru- 
cifix into the sea. Twenty-four hours afterwards, when the saint 
was walking on the sea-shore of the island, he beheld rising out 
of the seaa crab which carried between its claws the lost cru- 
cifix raised on high. “I saw,” says Rodriguez, “the crab come 
directly to the Father, by whose side I was, and stop before him. 
The Father, falling on his knees, took his crucifix, after which 
the crabfish returned into the sea.” In one of the legends repeated 
in a sermon at the end of the second volume, the preacher, in 
relating how Buddha on one occasion, taking up a skull, told the 
ne history and the present state of the man to whom it had 

elonged in life, indicates the source whence the legend was 
derived, which is more than do the biographers of St. Macarius, 
who substitute the name of that holy man for that of Buddha in 
narrating the same incident. 


In pointing out as we have done the want of originality mani- 
fested in the works of Mr. Mitford’s Japanese authors, we do not 
desire in the least to depreciate his book, the merits of which are 
very considerable. There are probably very few to whom its 
contents will not appear perfectly new, and to all they will be 
highly interesting. Great credit is due to Mr. Mitford for the 
care he has taken in the work of translation. He has successfully 
rendered the Japanese idioms with truth and exactness into 
pleasant and readable English, and has added much to the interest 
of his work by the illustrative commentary he has been able to 
supply on the manners and customs of the people gathered from 
his own experiences in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
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COOKERY BOOKS.* 


O.reader of Dr. Dasent’s Aunals.of an Eventful Life can have 
forgotten his description of the fish, soup, entrées, and salad 
of the Dean of Dunderhead’s dinner-party ; and an amusing writer 
in one of our contemporaries has lately suggested that the best 
refuge from the empty pageant of such splendid misery is the 
frugal, wholesome fare of a Scottish manse. But, as Horace says, 
“est inter Tanaim quiddam socerumque Viselli” ; itis surely not 
impossible, consistently with taste and a wise economy, to 
put upon an English table such a well-cooked and artistically 
planned dinner as shall involve no strain upon the polite- 
ness of even a Parisian guest to approve. Or at any rate it is 
surely not beyond hope that the entente cordiale which our 
Mansion House Relief Fund must have re-cemented may bear 
fruit in an increased intercommunication of culinary knowledge, 
to be looked for from exiles and refugees, even if our War Corre- 
spondents have not brought away valuable wrinkles from their 
t-lucking “with Mobiles and Francs-tireurs, to assist us in 
earning how to dress our victuals so that they shall be appe- 
tizing, and how, in every stratum of society, to turn to the best 
advantage our by no means naturally defective food supplies. 
But in truth there is light enough within reach upon this in- 
teresting subject, if people could only be got to avail themselves 
of it. Half the failures in a dinner are to be traced to the objec- 
tion which cooks have to weigh quantities accurately, to watch 
the minute-hand of the timepiece, and to observe directions to 
a nicety. Nothing has struck us more in the comparison of 
the two books now before us, where they touch upon common 
ground, than the marked superiority in point of precision, 
nicety, and condescension to detail, of that one which from the 
restige of its author’s name might have left much to be taken 
or = , and dealt out its recipes with a high and reserved 
hand, as if to the initiated. Cookery for the Times, indeed, is far 
from being an inferior production of native culinary experience, 
and, though not professing to embrace all the higher branches of 
cookery, it combines variety in its recipes with skill in selection, 
and aes regard for economy. Indeed, its characteristic feature, 
which at the first glance or two makes it appear tautological to 
the reader or reviewer, turns out, after due examination, to be a 
concession to the very waywardness of cooks to which we have 
before adverted. To prevent ineffectual thumbing of the pages, 
and the consequent abandonment to guesswork, the writer has 
resorted to a septempartite device, by which the work may be 
urchased in seven parts, all of which can be referred to synoptically 
y means of a frame constructed for the purpose of hanging up and of 
holding all the parts, secured to it by elastic. Such a contrivance, a 
woodcut of which is given over against the preliminary index, 
will doubtless be serviceable to the cook who will refer to this 
“reading made easy ” while she is watching her roast, compound- 
ing her soups, or stirring her saucepans. And yet it would be a 
greater kindness to go, as M. Gouffé does, to the bottom of 
things; to think nothing too simple for accurate definition or 
exact prescription; to impress niceness of touch, and exact- 
ness as to quantities; and to leave not an inch of room for 
uesswork. The volume for which we English now owe a 
urther debt to the brothers Gouffé is the complement to the 
Livre de Cuisine, and its object is to furnish hints and recipes 
for preserving meat, fish, eggs, fruit, and vegetables, for the 
making all sorts of confectionery, and for a handy system of 
invalid dietary. And it seems to us that the point wherein they 
chiefly realize their professed object of enabling many to prepare 
and compass what has till now been beyond the reach of their 
skill or purse, is precisely that of attention to detail, and to the 
underlying or collateral hints and economies connected with parti- 
cular recipes or classes of recipes—an attention which, if properly 
appreciated by cooks and housewives, must needs effect a sure if 
unpretending culinary reform. A single case occurs to us of the 
minuteness we are commending. Both the volumes under con- 
sideration have of course their recipes for preserving apples and 
pears. It is only in M. Gouffé’s pages, however, that the hint 
about paring such fruit with as little handling and bruising as 
possible is enforced by a special direction how to put this 
general advice into special tice. In preparing Colville 
apples for preserving we are cted to “cut them in halves, 
take out the core, and peel each half with three cuts of the 
knife—i.e. by the first cut remove the peel from the centre, and 
by each of the others that from the sides; to do this properly 
the apples should turn on the blade, and not the blade round 
the apple.” ‘To some, of course, such exactness may appear 
petty ; but so might a good many other hints, which, if observed 
instead of being ignored, would soon be followed by general 
thankfulness. Of such is the hint, apropos of sausage-making, 
“to free the meat from the bones,” a precaution decidedly in the 
interest of teeth that are no longer in their first vigour; and that 
again, which our very best English Italian-warehousemen would 
do well to take, that the first requisite for preserving successfully 
is to use none but the best and freshest provisions. The smallest 
bit of rancid bacon will spoil all the contents of a tin; and so 


* The Book of Preserves (Le Livre de Conserves). By Jules Gouffé, 
Chef of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated from the French by Alphonse 
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will a single stale or strong truffle. So, again, we are told that 
the clearness and transparency of jellies depends greatly on the 
—- cleanness of the stewpan; and whilst giving a recipe 
about mushroom purées, M. Gouffé thinks ‘it deserving of notice 


or because of their spongy nature the 
which will make them waste away in cooking. 
(we mean of course judicious economies, and not that penny- 
wisdom which is pound-foolishness), every page of the Book of 
Preserves shows the author’s for it. He is not above 
counselling that vegetable pickles should be preserved in small 
jars, because their quality is impaired by being left too long 
in a jar once opened; that the boiling of tomatoes for making 
tomato purée, and of apples for apple purée, should- be kept, 
the one because the drainings have almost all the qualities o 
the pulp, and will improve the purée when added to it; the other. 
because the water in which the apples have been boiled may be 
made serviceable for “apple jelly,” which is, independently of its 
intrinsic value, the constituent part of lemon, orange, and all th: 
flower jellies. In the same spirit M. Gouffé would have the coo). 
save the pine-apple trimmings in preparing a pine-apple compote 
to peocerve in syrup with a view to punch or ices; and, dpropu- 
of these last, he advises deferring the flavouring of cream for ice: 
till the cream has been boiled, for fear of spoiling both. 

But it is time to speak of some of the more prominent feature~ 
of the Book of Preserves, which has qualities that claim notice 
far more than the Cookery for the Times—this last bein: 
addressed, it would seem, to the-cooks of the time, and perhap- 
written down to the level of their understanding. Be it saic 
of it once for all, however, that we should be quite content t- 
assist at a plain or a more sumptuous re in con- 
formity with its teaching and directions, Turning, then, to th 
work of Gouffé, we find ourselves initiated ‘by degrees into th: 
mysteries of salting and smoking meat and fish, of preservin 
them in tins, of pickling vegetables in vinegar, or, more simp!) 
preserving them in salt-water; or, again, by steam, and boilin, 
au bain marie. Chapters following those devoted to these matte: 
meet the case of fruit preserved in syrup au bain marie, or withou 
boiling, and in a sort of sequence discuss fruit, jellies, salads, an. 
syrups. At the outset we are impressed with the indispensable 
ness of a smoking closet, the modern substitute for putting yo. 
hams and beef briskets up a chimney to be smoked. A woodcu 
in p. 12 represents this closet with its close-fitting door, ti: 
portable stove connected with it from beneath, and the flue a 
Its top to carry off superfluous smoke. In such a closet, line: 
with sheet-iron and duly ventilated, is placed the viand require 
to be smoked, the stove being fed with live charcoal or incandesce 
wood, the joint or piece of meat covered with sawdust and ba. 
leaves, thyme, and juniper berries, in fixed quantity. The result 0 
this process is soon felt and tasted in the Bayonne hams, the smoke 
sucking-pig, the German wildboar, Strasburg and Bologna sausage 
although all and each of these have some speciality besides thei. 
smoke. It is the same with the smoked salmon, which from wel! 
regulated intimacy with the smoking closet derives its brigh. 
golden colour, whereas smaller fish are pickled by boiling in ; 
given marinade (p. 44), and then cooling, draining, and packin: 
in barrels, with marinade to fill up. For pottings, the process o 
boiling aw bain marie comes into play. It consists in taking . 
stewpan large enough to hold the potting pan, filling it up one. 

uarter deep in water, setting the potting pan in it, and puttin; 
the whole for a certain period in the oven &. 49). The recipes fo: 
potted turkey, potted woodcocks (in which the normal forcement 
is enhanced by the addition of the pounded ¢rai/), and potted 
salmon, which consists of alternate strata of salmon slices and 
whiting forcemeat, might tempt Apicius to get a furlough, wer 
it ible, from his present quarters. 

Tt is wonderful to think, too, how much -a sojourn in a com- 
paratively desert place might be rendered tolerable, so far as con- 
cerns the sustentation of the inner‘man, by resort to preserving 
meat and vegetable in tins. Not merely lamb and veal cutlets, 
lamb sweetbreads and chicken ‘4 la bonne femme” and “a la 
Marengo,” but even fillets of beef, cushions of veal, and hind 
quarters of lamb are preserved by a very simple if the 
meat to be preserved be fresh and the tins carefully soldered. It 
is the same with fish, the same with consommés, sauces, and 
purées. Vegetables are best preserved in large establishments by 
steam-cooking ; in small, by immersing the tins or bottles in water 
in a large stewpan or i in other words, au bain marie. The 
same processes hold good for preserving fruits in syrup, whether 
whole, or in purées, or in jellies, Fruit purées may, however, be 
preserved without boiling, in bottles ranged in a pit in the coal- 
cellar, and plunged to a certain depth in sand (p. 119). We should 
despair of being able to condense within our present limits a 
hundredth part of all the curious matter about syrups of which 
the secret is unfolded in M.Gouffé’s pages; and in truth, excepting 
so far as fruit syrups are concerned, we do not know that the in- 
formation would interest readers on this side‘the Channel. Appa- 
rently flower syrups are more in vogue in France. Citric acid 
syrup is of course of use, seeing that with water it becomes a handy 
lemonade; but violet syrup can hardly repay the silver or untinned 
copper stewpans in which it must be made, to keep its colour; 
and hop-or poppy syrup looks too like the sleeping potion that 
Hamlet's uncle to Hamlet's father. We think we see an 
English John Bull’s face at the bare hint of the “medicinal snail 
syrup,” the recipe of which is given in p. 144, and which is no 

oubt recommended by the French faculty, 
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In salads, winter salads as well as summer, we have a livelier 
interest, and here the genius of the Frenchman opens new paths 
to us. Our own usual are few and monotonous. M. Gouffé’s 
salads embrace such additional ingredients as capers, artichoke- 
bottoms, French beans, as , and anchovies, these last cut 
into dice, and the French beans into diamonds. The winter salads 
are no less than four in number, all but one of which include 
Dutch herrings as an ingredient, whilst one only admits onions, 
and these after the water has been carefully pressed out of them 
to make them easier of digestion. As to that fine and portable 
compound for campaigners and hunters, the “ Salad ala chasseur,” 
it contains, besides pickles, vegetables, lemons, and hardboiled 
eggs, dice-cut pieces of smoked beef, smoked salmon, and cooked 
pickled tongue. With salt, pepper, vinegar, oil, and mustard to 
match, voila tout; an undeniable relish for one’s bread, in the most 
compact of forms. Norwegian salads contain of everything some- 
thing, and Russian salad tempts the fancy of the reader of the 
recipe for it, but in justice to the author of this most satisfactory 
volume we must quote in preference his account of a “ Macedoine 
salad” in his own words, to show the advantage of having Gouffé 
for a guest :— 

The following incident first led me to prepare this satad. Whilst staying 
once at a friend’s country house, the mistress of the house came to me in 

* great distress, and confided to me that, her supplies having failed, she was 
quite at a loss how to entertain her numerous guests, and asked me to assist 
her. When I investigated the state of the larder I found there nothing but 
cold meat, cold poultry, and cold game: all these I took, and after care- 
fully paring and cutting them up { made them into a huge salad, which I 
mixed with an abundant and highly-seasoned Mayonnaise sauce, adding 
lettuces, olives, anchovies, hardboiled eggs, pickles, chopped tarragon, 
chervil, and shalots. This salad, preceded by a 
sweets and fruit, was highly appreciated by the hungry guests. 

In that portion of the volume which concerns the confectioner’s 
art, and consists of “ various recipes for parties,” we notice that the 
author esteems tced froths above ices or sorbets, on account of their 
lightness, digestibility, and tendency to slake rather than increase 
thirst. They require a frothing-stick, and other special utensils, 
described and figured in pp. 178-9. He also gives recipes for 
diverse kinds of ons, oY, as we should call them in vulgar 
English, “flips,” compounded of egg-yolks and sugar, syrups and 
essences, and a foundation of a pint and a half of madeira, a gill 
of rum, or Kirschenwasser, as the case may be. These also are 
frothed with the frothing-stick, served hot in china cups, and are 
said to be much in request towards the end of a ball. They must be 
om cogent “ pick-me-ups,” if not delicate disguises for alcoholic 

i t is fair, however, to add that there are blameless coffee 
and chocolate sabayons for total abstainers. Amongst liqueurs for 
which recipes are given is one for Ratafia, and another for a 
harmless Absinthe, and mocking semblance of the alcoholic stimu- 
lant of that name; and in the hints for the manufacture of 
bonbons, &c., the uninitiated reader will learn what is meant by 
the technical terms boiling sugar to the ball, to the blow, and to 
the crack. As they all consist in experiments with a finger 
rapidly transferred from boiling loaf-sugar syrup into cold water, 
it is probable that amateurs will be content with the mere theo- 
retical knowledge. 

We can honestly say that in the Book of Preserves we find none 
of the grandiloquence which characterized the Cookery Book of 
M. Urban Dubois which we noticed last year, and very little ab- 
surdity of any sort. We could have wished that the chapter on 
Jams had not ended with a rscipe for making a poor man’s jam of 
windfalls and over-ripe fruit. It would involve expenditure of 
sugar and other adjuncts which might be much better bestowed 
upon planting for cottagers a few fruit trees, and making for them, 
or having them taught to make for themselves, such a good, 
wholesome, substantial soup as is suggested in the sixty-second 
page of Cookery for the Times. But this “jam ” notion is not pro- 

unded bombastically ; and if at the close of his book M. Jules 

ouffé illustrates his theory about serving the lighter wines first 
at a dinner-party by the ery of a dinner to a brilliant 
orchestral composition in which “ if at the very first bars he is 
deafened by the big drum, the double-bass, and the trombone, he 
will no longer be able to appreciate the sweet melodies which are 
to follow,” it deserves to be borne in mind that, unlike Urban 
Dubois, he has kept his big drum style for the very last, and 
applied the rule which he lays down as regards music and wine 
to the literary work which has earned him such just repute. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Satorpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. — NEXT WEEK SPECIALLY 


ATTRACTIVE, 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, and THURSDAY.—Orchestral Band, One and Four. Dramatic 
Entertainment in Opera Theatre by Distinguished Members of the Gaiety Company, under the 
direction of Mr. John Hollingshead, at Three each day 

WEDNESDAY.—CONCERT of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. Miss Rew. 

r. F. Cecil. Violoncello, Mr. A. Van Biene. Pianoforte, Mr. Koettlitz. Conductor, Mr. 
Manns. Variations from Septett (Beethoven); Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony; Overture, 
“Masaniello.” Reserved Seats, 1s. 

FRIDAY.—Orchestral Band, Four. 

SATURDAY.—CONCERT (Three P.M.) and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Fine Arts 
Courts, Original War Sketches in Picture Gallery, Portrait Busts, Tropical Plants, Giant Ferns 
and Palms, Spring Flowers, &c. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, One palling Saturday, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season 
Tickets. Present issue dating Twelve Monthsfrom March 1, at all Entrances and Agents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Tuesday, March 21, GREAT PEACE 
CONCERT by TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 7,000 Performers. Military Bands, 
Fireworks, &c. One Shilling Day. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIENNIAL HANDEL 


FESTIVAL, June 16, 19, 21,and 23. Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. Guinea Scason 
Tickets of this and following Months will admit to the Festival. 


MORNING BALLAD CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
h 


Mr. JOHN BOOSEY begs to announce, in answer to numerous applications, that he 
as arranged to give one MORNING CONCERT of BALLAD MUSIC, at ST. JAMES'S 
HALL, on pronter. March 20, to commence at Two o'clock. Artistes: Madame Sherrington 
and Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez and_ Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon 


Rigby, and Mr tley. Pianoforte, Chevalier Antoine de Kontski. Conductor, Mr. J. L. 

Hatton. Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket (to admit Four), 2ls. ; Helens. 2.1 Avea, 2s. ; Gallery and 

— 1s.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., Holles. 
treet. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL, Kensington Gore—RESERVED 
SEATS for the OPENING of the HALL by the QUEEN may be obtained at the 
following rates, namely : 


Boxes of Eight Sittings, cach Box.......cccccecceresseseece £5 4 0 
Stalls, each 3 3 0 
Balcony Seats, 23 0 
Picture-Gallery Seats, >» 


After the Opening, a Grand Miscellaneous CONCERT, Conducted by Sir Michacl Costa, 
will be given. Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore; 

The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens ; 

The Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi ; 

Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street ; 

Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 

. A. Hayes, u] dings ; 
Messrs. Chappell, 50 New Bond Street ; 
an 


WILL FINALLY CLOSE MARCH 22. F 


(THE COAST of NORWAY.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW- 
INGS and PAINTINGS by ELIJAH WALTON, including “ THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN.” PALL MALL GALLERY, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. THomPsoN’s).—Admission, with 
Catalogue, ls. Ten till Dusk. 


GocreTy of FEMALE ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 9 Conduit 
8 t Street.—_COSTUME LIFE ACADEMY.—Tuesdays and Fridays- 
Instructor W. FISK, VisitorGEORGE D. LESLIE, Esq. Application 
for Admission to be made to the Hon. Sec. Se 
ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 


TERY,” “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Ten to 
Six.—Admission, Is. 


Akt UNION of LONDON.— Subscription, One Guinea. 


PRIZEHOLDERS select from the PUBLIC EXHIBI 


444 West Strand. March 1871. 
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q Mr. Austin, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 
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a chance of a valuable Prize,and in addition receives an Impression of a 

> —- Plate, “ LIGHT AND DARKNESS,” engraved by RipGway from the Original 

. Picture by GEORGE SMiTH. The Plate is now on delivery to Subscribers. Subscription List 
closes 31st inst. ocx 


